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PREFACE TO GERMAN EDITION. 


Having been engaged uninterruptedly for a series < 
years in the manufacture of varnishes, pigments an 
coloured printing inks, I may well feel impelled, withoi 
presumption, to write a book upon these subjects, tl 
more so as literature is somewhat deficient with regal 
to them. * 

My book, in addition to distinct information wii 
regard to linseed oil, the chief raw material, its purific 
tion and bleaching for making varnishes and pigment 
contains short dissertations on the theory of drying c 
and of the pigments that can be used with it, and tl 
chief adulterations. I have thought that any descri; 
tion of pigment manufacture, with the exception 
lampblack, to which I have devoted a special ehapte 
Would be superfluous, as excellent and copious bool 
on the subject have appeared. 

Attention has been chiefly given to the manufactu 
of pigments, their mixing and grinding, and to tl 
manufacture of printers’ varnishes and coloured ini 
including all the latest patented products. The 
dealing with artists’ colours is quite new and h 
appeared in no other work of this kind. I trust tl 
part of my work will meet with a good reception 
trade circles, and will establish my reputation as i 
expert in matters concerning this special industry. 

L. E. AND^S. 


Vienna , 1889. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The great technical progress that has been made in every 
direction has naturally made itself felt in the manufacture of 
pigments for all purposes. This haB been especially the 
case during the last forty years. • 

Before that time the industry was in a very primitive 
state. Pigments were rubbed up by hand on a glass or 
stone plate by means of a muller. This method certainly 
yielded finely divided colours, but the output per man was 
so small that in large factories more hands were employed 
in grinding the colours than in making them. Artists, too, 
looked upon the labour of grinding their own colours as a 
most important necessity. In this way only were they 
always able to use fresh pigments, and were not obliged to 
struggle with a medium which through long keeping had 
become unmanageable. In view of the fact that artists use 
a comparatively small amount of pigment, they were prob- 
ably quite right to take this trouble at the period, but with 
house-painters and others who use large quantities the caqp 
was very different. Witlf the increase of demand the pig- 
ment-makers found their stone and muller method utterly 
inadequate to cope with requirements, and the invention and 
introduction of machinery inevitably followed. 

Printers’ colours underwent the same evolution. Formerly 
the printer always prepared them himself. On fine days 
the printing-office staff went out into the garden or the fidds 

1 
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*nd jagged up their boiling pot, Then the 
festival, culminating in roasting bread in 
> and eating il The boiled oil was then mixed with the p!§- 
ment and the finished ink was taken home. What would % 
modem printer say if asked to use such a lumpy mixt ure ? 
Here then, too, machinery had to be introduced before a 
produot which made modem printing possible could be pro- 
duced. The substitution of power-driven printing machines 
for hand presses had a, great deal to do with producing this 
change. 

That the progress in colour manufacture has not been 
solely* a question of grinding is easily understood, and we 
have * .ting and mixing machinery to describe, and to these 
a fpecial part of the book is devoted. 

As a vehicle for oil-colours linseed oil has always been 
the mainstay of the industry, and we also use poppy oil and. 
hut oil in the manufacture of artists’ colours. Of the other 
drying oils-^hemp, sunflower, cotton, grape-seed, tobacco- 
seed, dodder, croton, castor, madia, etc. — 'hemp oil is used 
looally,in Galicia and Russia. The bankul oil of Aleurites 
triloba might advantageously be imported from Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, New Caledonia, Tahiti, Guiana, and Reunion, 
and used for pigments and varnishes, but so far no quantities 
worth mentioning have been brought to Europe. 

J The siccative properties of linseed oil" are developed either 
with reducible metallic oxides or other bodies rich in oxygen, 
oar, still better, by means of oxygen itself! The oil may also 
;.bu purified or bleached for oqlour mixing, The artist in oils| 
only use linseed, poppy, or nut oil that hai 
nature bleached, especially for delicate shades, but man^ 
$cikxm have already gone so far as to use cotton-seed m 

ihanufacttuiag even . comparatively hi$-priced artists’ 
odours; 


^described with corresponding minuteness. 'Vox 
printer, linseed oil and lampblack are the most important rau 
materials, and the practice of centuries has shown thati 
pim, ^ deat, long-stocked linseed oil is the only suitable cl 
for his use. This, then, the modem manufacturer musl 
remember and pay heted to. 

The number of pigments used for painting of all kinds and 
by printers has steadily increased with the lapse of time, and 
although' many are now offered of excellent appearance 
which fall short of the claims put forward on their b ehalf 
yet experience will soon teach the user how to make hh 
choice. This book will enable the colour-maker to improve 
his somewhat defective knowledge, and to give him the 
certainty in judgment that he most certainly requires. 1 

Although in our industry the preparation of dry colours is* 
only occasionally undertaken by the manufacturer of mixed 
paints, yet in all cases the maker of printers' ink should 
produce his own lampblack, and the methods of doing so are 
detailed in a special part of this work. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the fact that a time so rich 
in inventions as the present has not stood still as regards 
colour manufacture, and that many proposals have been and 
are still being made to replace drying oils as vehicles for 
pigments by cheaper or better substitutes. I feel myself, 
called upon, however, to remark in this connection that no 
substitute hitherto suggested is superior to the drying pil f^ 
and that at present a good paint, whether for artistic, print- 
mg Ot general purposed can nnlv he mad a with a Arrrivxt 
oil 



CHAPTER II, 

LINSEED OIL. 

Linseed oil is made from the seeds of the flax plant, Linum 
tisitatissimum. The plant is largely cultivated in Holland, 
Russia, Austria, Germany and France. These European 
sources of supply are, however, inadequate for the enormous 
consumption, and most of the linseed oil of oommeroe is now 
made from East Indian seed, which comes in cargoes to 
Holland and England, where the oil is extracted. The native 
place of the flax plant is Asia, and it was known to the 
ancients, who made linen from it, as is proved by micro- 
scopical examination of mummy-cloths. 

The oil is obtained 

1. By cold pressure, if the oil is to be used as an article 
of food. 

2. By hot pressing for technical purposes only, as the oil 
obtained has a disagreeable taste. 

3. By extraction. 

Each method gives a different yield of oil. 

Cold pressing gives 20-21 per cent. 

Hot „ „ 27-28 „ 

•Extraction „ 32-33 # „ 

Oil from fresh seeds is mucilaginous and turbid, the seeds 
therefore are stocked for from two to six months before 
pressing. 

The seeds are then broken up by stamps, rollers, or in a 
pugmill, and next heated by steam or over the Are in suitable 
vessels. Various advantages are secured by heating the 
Beads. The oil becomes thinner, and flows out more easily 
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under the pressure, The yield is increased, the albuminous 
bodies in the seed are coagulated and the mucilaginous 
substances are dried up. There is, however, the disadvantage 
that the hot oil dissolves colouring matter and extractives' 
with a’ disagreeable taste out of the residue of the seeds. 
Hence, as we have already said, hot pressed linseed oil is 
used only for technical purposes. 

The pressure is applied with hydraulic or wedge-presses 
and either horizontally or vertically. All large oil factories 
now use hydraulic presses. 

The production of oil by pressure has been frequently 
described and the apparatus is well known, but as the 
extraction process is less familiar I will describe it mgre 
fully. Deite says in his Technologie der Fette md Oele : — 

“ Even by the use of the greatest pressures at our command 
it is impossible to press all the oil out of the seeds. It is this 
residual oil that gives value to the press-cakes, which contain 
about 10 per cent, of it. To get the full yield from the seeds, 
solvents must be used. Schrotter showed the method of 
manufacturing bisulphide of carbon in 1838, and Jesse Fisher, 
of Birmingham, the introducer of the employment of the 
bisulphide industrially, first used it for extracting linseed 
oil in 1843. Deiss and Sufferth of Brunswick followed in 
Fisher’s footsteps. Besides bisulphide of carbon other sol- 
vents are available, especially petroleum-ether, benzole, 
oanadol, etc., introduced by Vohl Richardson and Hirzel.” 

Lampadius, the discoverer of bisulphide of carbon in 1796, 
made it by the method slill used* viz., passing sulphur valour 
over red-hot carbon, and oil factories using it always make 
their own. The apparatuses in which the bisulphide is put 
to the linseed are all alike in the main features of their action, 
including the recovery of the bisulphide of distillation, The 
bisulphide passes vertically through the seeds, but sometimes 
upwards and sometimes downwards. The bisulphide oan be 
added to the seeds themselves, previously crushed as above 
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described, and then dried, of may be need to extract the 
residual oil from the press-cakes. For tils pmrpose &e 
press -cakes are ground up. Air-tight iron cylinders are used 
for tiie extraction. ’ " ‘ '*>} 

j / y ' 

As soon as carbon bisulphide had been introduced foroil 
extraction a controversy arose as to its merits. The farmer 
lamented the loss of oil-cake for fodder. The cows would 
not eat the sulphur-smelling residues from the extraction 
process. The oil-dealer complained of ^the disagreeable 
smell and taste of the oil, the soap-boiler of the odour the 
oil 'communicated to his soap, and the painter because the 
0$ blackened white lead, whether it was stirred up with that 
pigment or applied to it in the form of another paint. 

Chemists complained that colouring matter was dissolved 
by the bisulphide and also a resinous sticky body, which 
favoured absorption of oxygen, and oaused rapid Testification 
and rancidity of the oil. The oil also contained seed meal 
which unfitted it for many purposes. All these things com- 
bined killed the extraction process. The existing factories 
did Hot prosper, and most of them stopped altogether. Just 
at this time, moreover, the opening out of the petroleum 
industry in America caused a use to be sought for petroleum- 
eiher, and it was speedily adopted instead of bisulphide of 
carbon for oil extraction. 


A light petroleum-ether boiling at 60° C. enables us to get 
% very , pure oil from seeds as it does -not dissolve resins, 
whence Vohl called it canadol. Eaw canadol itself contains 
aulpjiur, and must therefore*he treated with bichromate and 
sulphuric acid, and then rectified . 

^ 0pmions as regards the comparative merits of canadol 
faftbisulphide of carbon for extraction purposes were formerly 
^®ry divided, Nov| when the manufacture of the bisulphide 
has been so improved that repeated rectification given 
l^l^t-whioh. will extract oil of .peatleoi 


afiateeaMe smfllL and wh#tn the, cast n( . ftmdnmrsW, 



phideis it ban compete with canadol, &e^pi^Q|! 

■'.vK^i dob of tbs two is to be preferred conies up, and must ,b$; 
fmmAnm. The answer is that when the oil is to be used 
for food or for perfumery extraction with canadol is to be 
preferred. For all other purposes the ohoioe must be deter- 
mined by the current market prices of the two solvents* In 
favour of bisulphide of carbon it must be mentioned that it 
is more convenient to use f as it is employed ooid for extrac- 
tion, while oanadol must be boiling. Henoe the apparatus 
required is less expensive in the case of bisulphide. Again,; 
very old seeds are not perfectly exhausted of oil by oanadol, 
whereas the full yield is obtained with carbon bisulphide. 

Practice has now got rid of all the troubles attending ^e 
use of bisulphide of carbon. The residues have no longer 
the least smell, and have long sinoe regained favour as fodder. 
The result has been that the factories of bisulphide existing 
when the improvement in the manufacture was made were 
soon unable to cope with the demand, and during the last 
ten years the output of bisulphide and its use for oil extraction 
have greatly increased. It is found that it is oheapet to 
extract the oil than to press it out, and that it can be done 
with a less outlay of capital. The oil works using the ex- 
traction process have propitiated the farmers by abandonment 
of complete exhaustion of the oil, and this step has by the 
way almost quadrupled the output of the factories. 

Cold-pressed oil is nearly colourless, having only a very 
pale yellow tint, while hot-pressed oil is distinctly yellow, or 
even brown. The disbctfved-oat oil is of a very pale yello%. 
The taste of linseed oil differs from that of the non-dicing 
oils, and is a characteristic bitter with a rough after-taste. 
The smell of the oil is also peculiar, and 'Mulder does not 
think, it clue solely to volatile fatty aoids, such as butyric, 
valerianic and oaproio. 

I eidoe&not freeze until far below zero 0. Gusseroa 
at ~ 16° -c/ if 
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that temperature, Saussure says - 27 J° C., and I would put 
its freezing point still lower, as I have never suooeeded in 
getting solid linseed oil at temperatures of — 28 or - 29° 0. 
It dissolves in sixteen times its weight of ether and in forty 
times its weight of cold alcohol, or in five times its weight of 
boiling alcohol. With oil of turpentine it mixes in all pro* 
portions. Its specific gravity is 

•9395 at 12° C. 

•9300 at 25° C. 

•9125 at 50° C. 

•8815 at 94° C. 

Linseed oil boils at 130° C. On the oil-balance it should 
sjjpw 30°, but the indications of the instrument are not 
altogether trustworthy. At from 360 to 400° C. the stinking 
vapours which began to come off at 210° will catch fire, and 
bum with a red flame and with much smoke. 

Fresh linseed oil is saponifiable, and forms a yellow soft 
soap with soda. A solution of this soap treated with hydro- 
chloric acid gives a fluid supernatant layer, which forms 
crystals of stearic and palmitic acid on cooling. 

Bjr boiling linseed oil in the air we get first boiled oil, and 
by further heating to a high temperature a tough mass which 
will not make a greasy mark on paper. It is usual to set 
fire to the fumes, but this is not indispensable. If heated 
beyond a certain point linseed oil loses its drying power, and 
becomes sticky and elastic. To remain drying it must be 
heated till the linoleine begins to decompose. Among the 
filst products which the heat volatilises are derivatives of 
oleine* myristine and palmitine. 

When linseed oil has been heated to a tough mass that 
will become* solider if boiled in dilute nitric aoid. The 
acid promotes the separation of the linojeic acid from the 
glycerine, so that the smell of sorolein becomes noticeable. 
Finally, according to Jones, the mass becomes a sort of 
India-rubber, and is no longer sticky to the touchf &nd no 
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long* fusible. It is, however, still soluble in bisulphide of 
oBjmm to an emulsion. If this india-rubbery mass is boiled 
m ooncentrated potash lye, it combines with it, but is not 
(dissolved. The compound is decomposed by acids, setting 
the india-rubbery substance free again. In alcohol-containing 
ether the india-rubbery substance swells up, and dissolves 
if more ether is added. It is repreoipitated by alcohol. In 
petroleum it swells up but does not dissolve. It will dissolve 
in a large quantity of oil of turpentine. 

When linseed oil is dry distilled, we get as a distillate 
acrolein, partly oxidised to acrylic acid, salicylic acid, pal- 
mitic acid and myristio acid, with linoleic anhydride as a 
residue. 

The ultimate composition of linseed oil is - 


Carbon 
Hydrogen . 
Oxygen . 


Cold pressed, 
per cent. 

. 78*11 

10*96 
10-93 


Hot pressed, 
per cent. 
75-27 
10-88 
18*85 


The oil is a mixture of linoleine (C 16 H 26 0) a C 3 H 6 O a , the 
glyceride of linoleic acid with oleine, palmitine and myristine, 
the linoleine forming about 81 per cent. Hence the saponi- 
fication products are glycerine, linoleic acid and oleic or some 
allied acid, those of dry distillation being acids yielding 
sebacic acid, palmitic and myristic acids. 

Linseed oil has more power than any other drying oil, 
Absorbing oxygen from the atmosphere and on boiling with 
mfcwjHic oxides, whereby its composition is considerably' 
altered and we get boiled oil. 

Linseed oil iB much adulterated, less, however, by the 
makers than by the middlemen. The adulterations used 
depend upon prices. They include rape, cotton and hemp 
oils, and also petroleum, fish oil, resin oil, colophony, etc. 

Adulteration with fish oil is deteoted by stirring up ten 
parts of the oil to be tested with three of sulphuric acid. On 
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dianding the oil and acid separate; If ' the ol oontaira fiA 
ml it rises to the surface of a dark brown colour, while the* 
add below it is orange or brownish, yellow. If the 03ii 
pure, it is at first green, then a dirty yellowish green,while 
the aoid assumes a purer yellow colour. This adulteration \ 
can also be detected by chlorine which bleaches pure linseed 
oil, but turns all animal fats first brown and finally black. 
Adulteration with oolophony and other resins may be< 
detected by boiling the oil for a few rrynutes with S.V.B. of 
from *88 to *99 sp. gr., drawing off the solution when odd, 
and treating it with a solution of aoetate of lead in alcohol. 
If the oil was pure, a turbidity results, but the presence of 
pesins causes the appearance of a white curdy precipitate* 

To detect resin oil, the senses of smell and taste are best 
relied upon. Even small quantities of resin oil can be re* 
cognised in linseed oil by the taste. A good plan is to rub 
a drop of the oil to be tested between the palms of the hands, 
for on Separating them the smell of the resin oil can be 
detected. The following method is also said to be reliable, 
Mi* at the ordinary temperature (not however below 15® 0,), 
equal volumes of the linseed oil and nitric add of sp. gr. 
1*4, Shake the mixture well for half a minute, and then 
allow it to stand. When the oil and add have separated we 
have the following oolours : — 


Nature of Sample. Oil. , A d d. 

Bure Unseed oil Pale cinnamon brown Odonrleea. 

t Linseed oil + 5 percent, resin oil „ „ „ Straw-yellow. 

„ „ +12 „ „ Darjf olive Dark yellow. 

♦ > « +50 „ „ u Blackish Pale orange. 


For accurate methods, of testing Linseed-oil adulteration 
with other vegetable oils, which only happens when 4hN$£ 
grfoe relative lo that of linseed oil makes it worth ' 
rffer the reader to Dr,; Bencdikt*s Analyse Aert 
1 paly give here Mprawaki an A 




Mi litiswa oil is mostly iwhlterated d 
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Jfba complete separation of the layers of liquid got by 
treating the soap with a volatile solvent is often difficult, but 
tiie following process enables it to be done always Quickly 
and easily in the separating funnel. Ten grammes of the oil 
are treated with 50 o.c. of alcohol and a concentrated solution 
'in water of 5 grammes of caustic potash. The whole is 
heated for half an hour with a reflux condenser. Then 50 
o.o. of water are added, and the mass is cooled by standing 
the containing flask in c6ld water. The mass is then shaken 
up in the separating funnel with petroleum-ether. When the 
two liquids have separated the lower layer is drawn off as< 
completely as possible. What remains in the funnel is 
washed repeatedly with water, but the washings are not 
added to what was first drawn off. . Finally, the last washing 
is drawn off as completely as possible. As even with the 
greatest care drops of water accompany the ether when it is 
drawn off in its turn, it is not poured at once into the tared 
dish in which it is to be evaporated, but into another dry 
dish. It is then transferred thence to the tared dish, 
leaving the water behind adhering to the sides of the other 
dish. The first portion drawn off from the separating funnel 
is then treated with more ether, which after washing, eta, 
as above described, is also transferred to the tared dish. 

To ascertain quickly whether the unsaponifiable fat is 
reek oil or petroleum, shake it with its own volume of 
acetone. If perfect mixlurs ensues, the fat is resin oil or a 
mixture of petroleum with a large exoess of resin oil, but if 
&ot, the fat is either all petroleum or there is very little 
resin oil. Alcohol of sp. gr. ’95 can also be used, in 
which resin oil sinks and petroleum floats. If saponifiable 
pjht gte Also suspected, we may determine what vegetable 
as an adulterant by finding the iodine and 
$ • the original fubftance^ or, by ex r v 
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•mining the fatty adds set free from the soap, first separated 
from the unsaponifiable matters, by a mineral aoid. This 
examination may include the determination of the saponifica- 
tion number, temperatures of fusion and solidification, iodine 
number, etc. The iodine number must be first determined 
for the free fatty aoids, as Hubl’s process is only for neutral 
fats. The author has found for the iodine numbers of the 
fatty acids the following figures 


Acids from rape oil . . , . 

. 96-8 - 

99-02 

Acids from earth-nut oil . 

. 95*5 - 

96-9 

Acids from sesamum oil . 

. 108-9 - 

111-4 

Acids from cotton oil ... 

. 110-9 - 

111-4 

Acids from linseed oil ... 

. 155-2 - 

155-9 

Acids from hemp oil .... 

. 122-2 - 

126-2 

AcidB from castor oil .... 

. 86-8 - 

88‘3 

Acids from cocoanut oil . . . , 

. 8-39 • 

• 8-49 


It is sufficient to act directly on the fatty acids with Hubl’s 
iodine solution. If it is wished to calculate the iodine number 
J of the saponified fat from the iodine number J 2 of the un- 
saponifiable fat of the original mixture and the iodine number 
J 1 of the whole original substance, it can be done by the 
equation 

J = (a : 100 J, - b JJ. 

Here a is the percentage of saponifiable fat, and b that of 
unsaponifiable fat. The first described method is, however, 
to be preferred, i.e. making use of the separated fatty acids, 
because the same material can be used for the determination 
of fusion and solidification points, which are very important 
data in the recognition of fats. 



CHAPTER III. 


POPPY OIL. 

Poppy oil is got by pressure from the seeds of Papaver 
somniferum, specially the black variety, and its production 
is an important industry in the north of France. About 
half the oil produced there is used at home, and most of 
the other half goes to the south of the same country, 
where it is used for making grain -soap. In Germany 
poppy od comes mostly from Baden, Bavaria and Wiirtem- 
burg. The poppyheads are opened at a certain degree of 
ripeness, and their contents are shaken out on to sheets 
of iron, winnowed to get rid of fragments of capsule, and 
ground to meal in a mill. This meal is put into bags of 
ticking, and in them into the press. The oil is collected 
and allowed to settle till clear, when it is sold. The 
French distinguish two classes: white, for oulinary pur- 
poses ; and red, for technical uses. 

Poppy oil is of a pale yellow to a light gold colour, 
clear, fluid, of pleasant»taste, and with a characteristic < 
though feeble smelL It is much used for food, and is 
sometimes even preferred to olive oil, with which it is used 
as an adulterant. It does not beoome rancid easily. The 
older oils are used as fuel, but give too bad a light to be 
employed as illuminants. 

The second quality, got by hot pressing, has a rough 
taste and smell. 



Theipeoifio gravity of the oil is 

•9285 at 10 *C. 

*26 m 16° » 

*9216 „ 20 *„ 

At 15° C. the oil is 13*6, and at 7*5° 0, 18<8 timed 
thioker than water. It freezes with difficulty. It is still 
dear, though thick, at 15° C., and does not solidify abov$ 
20° 0. Once frozen to a white mass it does not thaw agaiir 
till heated to 2° 0., when it begins to fuse rapidly. 

Poppy oil dissolves in its own volume of ether, and in 
25 volumes of cold, 6 of boiling, aloohoi. If consists chiefly 
of linoleine, together with the glycerides of oleic, stearic, 
palmitic, myristic and lauric acids, 

Its ultimate analysis is 


Percent. 

Carbon , 78*68 

Hydrogen n-gg 

11*71 


Poppy oil is easily saponified, and gives a hard soap. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MECHANICAL PURIFICATION OF LINS ED OIL. 


Linbbbd oil is brought upon the market for rapid sale, and 
contains considerable amounts of such foreign bodies as 
water and linseed-meal, which, when the oil comes to be 
used for paints and varnishes, must be removed if a fault- 
less product is to be obtained. 

The simplest method of purification requires no plant or 
outlay, and consists in simply stocking the oil in a receptacle 
fitted with draw-off cocks at different depths, and leaving 
it then for weeks or months, or even a year, with free 
access of air all the time. If the top of the vat must be 
covered on account of dust, holes should , be made in the 
sides above the surface of the oil. 

Where, however, space does not permit of this procedure, 
mechanical means of purifying the oil must be resorted to. 
To these means belong 

1. Machines in whioh the oil is first stirred up for a long 
time and then allowed to stand. 

% Machines in which the oil is filtered, either by its own 
weight or by artificial peessure. 

3. Hiring with the oil heavier liquids whioh when they 
separate out Carry the impurities to the bottom with them. 

i* Heating and bubbling hot air through thea oil. 

These mechanical methods have so far proved themselves, 
superior to chemical means because when drugs are used 
tiiey ha^ themsdves to .be got rid of afterwards, and that is 
longeatand most troublesome part.of/the series 
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of operations. Acids are employed and it is absolutely 
necessary to get rid of them, asthe presence of traces would 
affect the pigments when the oil was used for paint-mixing. 
Time has also to be allowed for the oil to clear, and there is 
a loss by the saponification of part of the oil, which forms a 
layer which would have to be treated with ether to get the 
oil from it. 

Although in spite of this I shall mention some chemical 
methods of purification, it is only to make my work com- 
plete. 

In working on a small scale, it is always best to purify the 
oil by stocking rather than to use chemicals. On a large 
scale, one of the machines about to be described is essential, 
e and especially that alluded to in the last of the four cate- 
gories just mentioned, which allows of rapid and uninter- 
rupted working. 

Rieck’s Machine. 

In the machine of Otto Rieck of Mulheim A is the 
cylinder fastened in the vessel B and enlarged below. C is 
a hollow piston, which moves freely, but closely fitting, in 
A, and has a perforated bottom D is a hollow piston rod 
attached to the piston and passing through a stuffing box at 
E into the lower vessel. G is the perforated top of the piston 
which can be pressed by the screw H down on the filtering 
material contained in the hollow of the piston. J are weights 
to enable the pressure of the piston to be regulated, and E is 
a hand wheel for raising the piston. M is the cleaning hole, 
£#d N a cock. 

/The apparatus works as follows : The oil to be purified is 
pput into B, and by means of E the piston is lifted. This 
oauses the oil to flow through the valve to the under side of 
the piston. The piston is then allowed to descend slowly 
by means of the weights J. This foroes the oil upwards 
through the filtering material. When it arrives above/the 



vxrmtcifim wimaub oil. ;*n 
piston and flows through a hole in the hollow piston rod into 



the lower reoeptacle F, the dirt filtered from the oil oan be 
removed through M. 


Catabaot Machine. 

This is made by the Acuengeseusohaft fur Masohinenbau 
und Eisenindustrie at Barel in Oldenburg. It is represented 
in vertical .seotion by fig. 2. The oil to be purified is filled 
'into the cylindrical iron vessel up to a mark. By turning 
Hie wheel 8, the stirrer FI is set in rapid motion. The 
centrifugal foroe thereby set up in the oil oauses it to rise 
ag*in*t the sides of the vessel. Thus it is oaueht bv the nro- 
2 
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jeotians K and a ring above them, i 

to be again acted on by SI 


V w wu»nv* U9VTTC9U mw 

of the oil and the atmospheric air, such as is impossible ^ 
any other means or by any other machine. This mWMt 'thff: 



Pig. 2. 


“Whine very suitable for purifying oil, and it can also be 
mixing boiled oil or varnish With pigments. 
fjjjt * Aotiengesellschaft makes sizes of the oataraot machine * 
prong from 20 to 400 %es. c One holding 100 to 125 litres 
wheel for hand-driving costs M.250 at Bard. Larger 
machines are r — ‘ “ - - - - 


Una's Oxt Stans. 

Ure has propo»» « ^ juacuuai uiwr iotil. 

jglleation of linseed dl .Ja it the oil fcfnif ttiri 


pwi wmuiuuH»ttQa wim a cistern oi 'water, U2HfS 
o3 filter consists of a cylinder divided into three storey* 
hy perforated plates. The lower storey communicates with 
the oil reservoir by a short knee-tube. The middle storey 
contains the filtering material, such as cotton, coarsely 
powdered charcoal, felt, etc., and the upper storey receives 
the filtered oil and is provided with , a draw-off cook. When T 
the cistern is full of water and the reservoir of oil, the con- 
necting tubes are opened. The water enters the oil reservoir 
and drives the oil through the filter by hydrostatic pressure. 
When sediment has accumulated in the lower storey of the 
filter it is drawn off by a cock. We are thus enabled to 
separate the clear oil quickly and easily from the sediment ft 
deposits by being purified. 

Bags were formerly used for oil filtering, but they soon get 
clogged, Cotton and loose stuff were tried instead, but these 
wanted constant changing at a great expense in time and 
material. When upward filtration was first introduced, the 
filtering material was almost invariably sawdust. This how- 
ever has drawbacks which caused its replacement by other 

The Upward Oil Filter, 



This is packed with linen, tow, moss, or oakum only. 
The filter-case is of iron lined with lead, and is fed from’ 
below through a valve by the hydrostatic pressure of oil from 
s vessel placed high above* the filter. The valve permits of 4 , 
fee regulation of the supply of oil to the filter, according # to 
he time available for the filtration. 

At the bottom of the filter a cross-piece, 5, carries a per-',; 
forated wooden disc. This is covered with a piece of coarse ' 
inenwith a finer piece over it. Then comes a thin layer of ; 
jfcfaha* 4 then one of moss, M t and linen. Then a notfisrr 
i disc, more oakum and moss, and so m to the top. 
ri-Si set rmlv .serves, for- suimlvirifr tfa 
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whioh keeps the filtering layers together but by regulating 
their density decides upon the rapidity with whioh the oil 
passes through. The moss used for filtering the oil must: 
have been gathered in a dry season of the year, and must be 
freed from sand and earth by shaking in a sieve. Moss— 
Hyolocomium triquetrum Schimp ; Hypnum splendent Hedw ; 
Polytrichum commune L. — is a most excellent oil-filtering 
medium, and can be used without tow or any other adjunct# 



Fig. 8. 


If moss alone is used for packing the filter, it must be 
.packed properly by means of the screw S. The moss must 
naturally be renewed from time to time. If the oil has been 
stocked for some time before filtering a renewal about every 
three weeks is sufficient. After a lot of moss has been used 
for filtration for the last time, hot water and strong pressure, 
are used, to get from it the oil which it would otherwise re- 
tain. 




'*pnt*m Ck-L BONIFICATION OF lANSSBB OH* "• »: 


Oll-KBFIKINO SETTLE. 

This new apparatus, shown in fig. 4, is intended for the 
r efining of fresh pressed oils in general and is specially 
advantageous for use with linseed oil, beoause the oxygen 



action involved in ti^teWflOng of the apparatus makes that 
oil much more <k 

* The boiler dttettte, A^fcoutl?^ metre in diameter and 
con tains thejfajn coil, 19^1 endwlf whioh pass through 
the lid. Qi/the lid i»& mhe cyrying^he vessel B with ar 
sir-ejector, fl When^iB'ejes^r is set ^ work, after th< 



#M*Ms tomiwmtte filled with 
ip; form over the oil. , As this vacuum is] 
its way through the oil by means of the tube L. 
same time steam is passed through the ooil. He 
is heated, stirred, and brought into intimate contact with 
Atmospheric oxygen all at the same time. The heat removes 
any water present with the oil, while the oxygen acts upon 
it chemically. 


Oil treated by this apparatus becomes as clear and pure 
as if it had been through the processes oarried out in a 
regular oil refinery. The apparatus can be used with direct 
as Well as with indirect steam . The precipitates settle quickly 
And can be drawn off through the cock Z. The water left 
fith the oil can readily be evaporated by setting the ejector 
to work. A specially interesting feature of this apparatus & 
that a higher temperature is reached in it than can be ob- 
tained with the steam coil. This is due to the friction of the 
. oil pArticlep among one another, just as a rise of temperature 
is got by shaking a liquid. 


CHAPTER V. 


r mnmruT, PURIFICATION OF LINSEED OIL. 

f OB purifying linseed oil we use sulphurio and hydrochloric 
alum, common salt, biobromate of potash, permanganate 
of potash) etc. 

Take for 300400 kilos, of linseed oil 1 kilo, of fuming sul* , 
phurio acid, and add it to the oil in a thin stream and with 
constant stirring. Then add to the oil a third of its weight 
of boiling water, stir thoroughly once more, and allow the 
™aaa to stand. When the oil has completely risen to the top 
of the aoid water, it is run off and mixed in another vessel 
with 3 per cent, of dry oommon salt. The salt removes from 
the oil the water whieh makes it turbid and nothing remains 
but to filter the oil through a bag filled with bran. When 
these bags are dirty the bran is used for fodder and the bags 
are clean ed with lime-water or potash lye. The water is not 
adjtad to the oil in the above process directly after the sul- 
pbqrio ftoid, but after the oil and aoid have remained together 
overnight. This enables the sediment to settle well and to 
consolidate at the bottom, bo that the oil can easily be drawn 
bff efeu. One should tlfen,dissolve for every 100 kilos, of 
oil 250 grammes of oommon salt in 10 litres of water, and 
peer the solution as hot as possible, into the deoanted oil, and 
ss 7 for one or two hours, or as long as is necessary to form 
white froth on the oil. The appearance of this 
,,0\a'good sign, but it is also an indicatiori that the 
: f jjjjuijlt • be, flopped, or. the imI will 
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. thick and never get dear. If we tow leave the oil for about 
two days in a (airly warm place it separates perfectly bright 
and dear. It is then filtered either through well-washed 
And perfectly dry river sand or through felt hats with wide 
crowns. 

According to Evrard, oil is purified by shaking it up with 
a dilute solution of caustic potash or soda, drawing off the 
unsaponified oil which rises to the top, and shaking it with 
water, and again allowing it to separate. .Wagner considers 
that zinc chloride may be substituted (or sulphuric acid with 
advantage. It is said to dissolve the mucilaginous bodies, 
and in time to carbonise them, without affecting the oil. A 
syrupy solution of chloride of zinc is shaken up with fifteen 
tunes as much oil. The oil beoomes turbid, but by treat- 
ment with steam or warm water after standing again clears. 
' Tilohmann recommends sulphurous acid for purifying oil. 
He passes the gas in a stream through the oil heated to 260° 
C (?) 1 for four hours, and then drives off the acid present by 
means of steam. The effect can be produced at lower 
temperatures, but takes longer. Probably the sulphurous 
acid beoomes sulphuric in the linseed oil, and forms sulpho- 
fatty acids. Another, and very excellent method, is to use 
permanganate. The process is not’ only decidedly quick, but 
partially bleaches the oil, which is an additional advantage* 
The salt not only bleaches but destroys fragments of cellular 
tissue, etc., and hence its purifying action. To purify 100 
kilos, of linseed oil we prepare a solution of one kilo, of 
Crystallised permanganate in 30 Jplos. of distilled water at 
thtf ordinary temperature, and stir the solution into the oil 
/Seep the mass stirred for two hours, and then leave it to 
'“ stand. The bil Separates completely from the permanganate 
solution in the course of a day or two, and can then be drawn 
oft paler in colour than before, and free from all impurity* 

1 The query i&Andfc’t* 



tJHBklbili PURIFICATION 'Of LINSRRD Olfc* » S® 
Combust’ s Apparatus. 

The apparatus of Raymond Combret enables us to combine 
mechanical with chemical purification. In it thin streams of 
oil are purified by passing through various solutions of salts. 
The process is carried out in the cylinders B (figs. 5 and 6), 
of which several are used, to permit of continuous working. 



Ft a. 5. 


The oil is placed in the reservoir A and goes through a 
pipe C and rose D into the tinned iron cylinder B, which 
opens above into another cylinder of larger diameter closed 
by a lid. The cylinders contain water or solutions of 
chemicals. 

The tube C brings the oil to a T shaped tube, E, connected' 
with the steam pipe F for heating the solutions in the 


•m tube leading. 


#^1iOd0anoutthetubeB. Thevosei 

through the oontenta of the 
which rises through the iiquid to 
on the surface in the wide upper part 
of the cylinder. Thence the oil ba# 
be drawn off by the cock H, while 
the cook J leads the oil to the next 
cylinder or to the filter, The sur- 
face of the liquid in the cylinders can 
be brought accurately to the height 
of the cocks H and J by drawing it off 
through the cock K or by adding more 
through the tube L, The cylinder is 
emptied by means of M. The battery 
of cylinders must be so arranged that 
the bottom of the wide upper part of 
the first is above the whole of the 
second, and that the same relationship 
subsist^ between the second and the 
third, and so on, so that the oil may 
flow through the battery by its own 
weight. It is led by a pipe after , 
leaving the last cylinder into the 
filtering apparatus. It is a very good 
plan to insert a small rotatory pump 
N in the tubes J and 0, so as to in- 
crease the velocity of the oil as it enter* 
the cyllhder,%nd if necessary to drive 
the 'jm^fied $1 through a tube 0 , fixed 
flra/f to m potik D, back to the bottom of 
the same cylinder. 

3 y tfts JroceBS we are enabled to use the ^ouB chemk^ 

. to the 3 * 1 * ** 
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;- Jar certain purposes, e.g. t in the preparation of exti&pals 
oils for white pigments, the foregoing processes are insuf- 
ficient, and; bleaching must be resorted to in addition to 
them, as they affect the yellow colour of the oil only imper- 
fectly or not at ail. 


CHAPTER YI. 


BLEACHING LINSEED OIL. 

Blearing may be natural or artificial, that is to say it may 
be done by the action of the sun or with chemicals, and the 
natural method is distinguished by its name from the more 
rapid process of chemical bleaching. 

Sun Bleaching. 

Schadler says in his Technologie den Oele und Fette , speak- 
ing of bleaching and the action of various bleaching agents : 
“ The usual chemical action of light is to separate oxygen 
from various bodies, for light promotes the combination of 
atmospheric oxygen with the hydrogen and carbon of the 
organic substance of the dyes, whereby the latter are usually 
destroyed or changed into lighter shades. In many cases 
the special action of light may depend on its promoting the 
formation of ozone or peroxide of hydrogen, which when 
formed oxidise the colouring matters more easily than the 
oxygen of the air. The most powerful bleaching action is 
naturally exerted by the light of the sun. For ohemicai 
bitching many various things are used, but all may be 
" reduced to the action of ozone, peroxide of hydrogen, 
chorine, and s^phurous aoid. The first two act by oxida- 
tidi Chlorine removes hjdrogen, forming hydrochloric add 
and replaces it by itself. Sulphurous acid forms a colourless 
1 compound with the colouring matter." 

To carry out oil-bleaching by the sun on a large scale, ,jfc ; 
use ifooden vats lined with zinc, or make the vessels entirely 
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^ lead. In the latter case, the increased durability of the 
reoeptades under constant use well repays the extra initial 
cost These vessels are best made one metre long by half 
that width, and 15 to 20 cm. deep. They must be provided 
with well-fitting lids, so as to protect the oil from rain. The 
lid has a large pane of glass in it, and is slightly slanted for 
rain to -run off it easily by having one of the sides of the 
vessel 2 to 3 cm. higher than the other. It is also of im- 
portance that air should have free access to the oil. Henoe 
two tubes open at both ends are put through the sides of the 
vessel, opposite each other, so that a constant current of 
fresh air is supplied to the oil. In the course of a fortnight 
the oil in the vessels will become quite white and clear; gnd 
only requires to be drawn off. The sediment can be added 
to common oil for boiling. To accelerate the operation 
chemicals may be added to the oil. For example, a small 
addition of 96 per cent, spirit is of great advantage, and the 
action soon becomes noticeably. Linseed oil is almost always 
mixed with ferrous sulphate, peroxide of manganese, or 
hydrochlorio acid, to hasten the bleaching. 

Rapid bleaching can also be effected in rooms of which 
the atmosphere is kept full of ozone by electrical apparatus, 
or by keeping sticks of damp phosphorus about. 

Peroxide Bleaching. 

Peroxide of hydrogen, which is now made on a large scale 
in many chemical faftopes, ajid put on the market in tR 
form of a 10 per cent, solution, is a good medium f<fr oi 
blea chin g, as it only requires to be well shaken up with th< 
oil, and bleaches it in a few days. The* bleached oil als< 
separates very readily and completely from the peroxidi 
solution and can easily be drawn off. For linseed oil 5 per 
dent, of its weight of 10 per oent. peroxide is enough. 
Bleaohing with permanganate, manganate or bichromate of 
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potash depends upon the action of ozone. The blea&hihg fl 
done in large wooden vessels lined with lead, and provide^ 
with a stirrer and a heating ooil. A solution of permangamttb 
or bichromate made strongly acid with sulphuric acid is 
gradually stirred in, and the stirring is then continued for 
' thirty to sixty minutes longer, unless the bleaching is finished 
sooner. Then after standing six to twelve hours the oils 
will have risen clear above the green chrome alum-containing 
or brown manganese alum-oontaining solution. The acid 
liquid is run off and the oil is washed two or three times 
with warm water and left to stand. The clear oil is then 
ladled off. Between the clear oil and the water, a layer of 
Emulsion will be found. This is best treated with 10 to 15 
per cent, of petroleum-ether, which at once separates the oil 
in it from the water. The ether is recovered by distillation 
after enough of it has been collected from several bleaching 
operations, and is used over again for the same purpose. 
One hundred kilos, of linseed oil require from 500 to 600 
grammes of bichromate or permanganate, together with twice 
the quantity of sulphuric acid. The acid is diluted with five 
to six times its bulk of water before use. 


Sulphuric Acid Bleaching. 

For bleaching with sulphuric acid, we take a like of the 
acid' for 100 kilos, of oil, first diluted with 30 litres of water. 
The whole mixture having been warmed up by the steam 
coil is additioned gradually with very finely powdered per- 
^%of manganese, till the at f first brown mass has neatly 
white. At the dose, the oil is washed, and then 
llpled as before directed. 

Sulphurous Acid Bleaching. 

' As all fate, even linseed oil, are much attacked m oieaemng| 
$by chlorine, l consider the method quite 



a concentrated solu- 


tion ofwhich shaken up with 
the oil is of great sendee. But 
to bring all the sulphurous aeid 
Resent into play we also add 
dilute sulphuric acid. This is 
done on a large scale in vats 
lined with lead. For a metric 
hundredweight 1 of linseed oil 
from 1 to li kilo, of the 
bisulphite is required. The 
sulphuric add must be added 
in excess, 1 but very gradually. 
If the add is put in Jpo quickly 
the sulphurous add is evolved 
so rapidly that it escapes with- 
out doing any work. 

According to Schadler, Korfc- 
ing*8 aspirator or a steam aspi- 
rator is very suitable for use in 
bleaching with sulphurous acid. 

The steam apparatus (fig. 7) 
is made of hard lead. The 
high pressure steam enters it 
aO shown by the arrow, and 
passes inside through a number 
of hollow cones. This stfcfcs in. 
Ibhe air at high velocity and 
drives it out from another 


opening. 

TDhiS apparatus can be 'used 
^ produce either suction or 


is*, to rarefy or com- 
^ to require- 
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ment. It is so constructed that with a steam pressure of 
three atmospheres it will oontrol by suction a water , column 
of 8 to 8 metres and one of 3 to i metres by pressure. 

In fig. 8 an air aspirator is shown fixed to the top of a vat 



Pig. 8. 


containing the oil to be bleached. It suoks, through the 
tape and a perforated coil, sulphurous acid, whioh P***®* 
through the oil in an extremely finely divided state, tul wd. 
bleaching is perfect. The vat must of course he ok>»d and 




ir-igti ®be sulphurous acid is generated a yery *W$ty 
wilt stove by burning sulphur in a draught of air, alsopro* 
tooed by the aspirator .which draws the gas into the oil, A 
te am valve is provided to regulate the rate at which the gas 
masses through the vat. The apparatus works very reliably 
adeed, and can be used even with viscid oils. The oil is 
Inally rinsed from the acid by the methods already described. 



CHAPTER VII. 


OXIDISING AGENTS FOR BOILED OIL MAKING. 

According to the principle established by Mulder, that to 
give linseed oil good drying properties it must be aoted upon 
by oxygen at a high temperature, oxidising agents play no 
small part in the manufacture of boiled oil. How long we 
rAaained in ignorance as to the nature of the substanoes to 
be used is sufficiently shown by the fact that both text-books 
and old oil- boilers recommend the use of such driers as fish 
bones, whiting, onions, garlic, verdigris, lime, tin, lead, alum, 
ferrous hydrate, etc. All these substanoes are utterly useless, 
and the progress of chemistry has taught us that the follow- 
ing are the agents which can be employed with success in 
making boiled oil : atmospheric oxygen, red lead, litharge, 
suboxide of lead, sugar of lead, manganous borate, acetate 
and oxalate and the linoleates of lead and manganese. 

I can pass over these ‘substances as they are already well 
known, and will only mention that very lately attempts have 
been made to abandon the oxidation of linseed oil by heating 
in it certain compounds of lead or manganese which deoom- 
opose at a particular temperature, and to use nothing but 
oxygen or ozone. The reason of*this change of front is that 
the metallic driers always darken the oil more or less, which 
it for many purposes a very great drawback. In a subsequent 
, part of this work several proposals of this nature will be 
f exhaustively discussed. Here I will content myself with 
describing some new iinoleate driers. 

Among the many drawbacks involved in the use oif the 
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ordinary chemicals employed in making boiled oil, snob 
as litharge, lead acetate, red lead, peroxide of manganese, 
manganous borate or hydrate, eto., one is that they never de- 
compose completely. Hence quantities of them are wasted. 
Again, the boiled oil made with them is hard to clarify. They 
remain long suspended in the oil. These evils have insti- 
gated a search for new driers, among which the linoleates 
deserve special mention. 

But before I discuss these new driers fully, I will make 
some remarks on linoleic acid, which is the chief constituent 
of linseed oil, from Schadler’s much-quoted work. 

Linoleic acid (C 16 H 27 HO), or according to K. Peter’s 
C 18 H 32 0, is called linolein by Mulder. It and its salts are 
little known, on account of their instability. To make it, 
linseed or poppy oil is completely saponified with caustic 
soda lye, and the soap is purified by repeated relarging. 
The soap is dissolved in an excess of water and precipitated 
by calcium chloride. The lime salts of the fatty acids thus 
thrown down are washed with water, drained, pressed to get 
rid of most of the water, and treated with ether. This 
dissolves only the linoleate, thus separating it from the other 
lime salts. The ethereal solution is mixed with cold dilute 
hydrochloric acid, when linoleic acid is set free and remains 
dissolved in the ether floating on the watery liquid. 

The solution of linoleic acid in ether is decanted, and the 
ether is distilled off in a stream of hydrogen at the lowest 
possible temperature. The residue is dark yellow and is 
impure linoleic acid. Tt is dissolved in alcohol and pre- * 
cipitated as barium linoleate with chloride of barium and 
ammonia. The preoipitate is washed, drained, pressed, 
dissolved in ether, and crystallised from ether several times. 
The pure crystals of barium linoleate are then shaken up 
with ether and dilute hydrochloric acid and the ethereal 
eolation of linoleic acid is distilled in hydrogen as above 
described. The linoleic acid, which does not distil off, is 
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dried in a desiccator over sulphuric acid and a mixtureol 
lime and ferrous sulphate. The sulphate is to absorb oxygen, 
and prevent oxidation of the linoleic aoid. A nearly pure 
linoieic aoid is got by decomposing lead linoleate with' 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and dissolving the linoleic add from 
the lead sulphide with ether. 

Linoleic aoid is a thin, pale yellow oil, of *9206 sp. gr. 
at 15° 0., with a high refractive index, and a weak add 
reaction. It has a mild taste, followed by a rough after- 
taste. It is still liquid at - 18° 0. It is insoluble in water, 
but freely soluble in alcohol or ether. On exposure to the 
air it greedily absorbs oxygen to the extent of about 2 per 
Cfnt. of its weight, thereby becoming tough and thick like a 
varnish. Thin layers of it dry on wood in the air, but on 
glass never become quite dry. Linoleic aoid is not volatile 
without decomposition and on distillation gives different 
products from oleic acid. No sebacic acid is then formed. 
Nitrous acid thickens linoleic acid, but causes no separation 
of crystals of elaidio or any related acid. Nitric add forms 
a slimy resinous mass with much frothing. 

New DriebS— Linolbaths. 

It is difficult to produoe pure linoleates, because they readily 
decompose, forming add salts. They are white, for the most 
part uncrystallisable, and separate out in flakes on cooling 
from solution in hot alcohol or ether, By spontaneous 
evapqration a jelly is left. 0 These salts turn brown in the 
acquire a characteristic odour, 
f ^iwiganous linoleate is sold by Dr. J. Wilhelmi of Beudnitz- 
lopzig in thliorm of a pale brown solid. This is really a 
eoBd manganese soap, and serves for the preparation of A 
manner of liquid siccatives. According to Wilhelmi's dfrab-^ 
tions for the preparation of a well-drying boiled oil 100 
of raw linseed oil are kept at abont 160° C. for jive hours ,#ri||j 
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t%. <i the manganous linoleate, previously dissolved 
little linseed oil. When cold, the mass, if painted thin oaj 
. glass, dries quite hard within twenty-four hours. The doctor’s 
factory also supplies a liquid drier, which will at onoe produce 
... a dear pale yellow oil. 

Dr. Wilhelmi is said to have discovered that the formation 
of boiled oil is not (?) 1 due to oxidation, but to a solution of 
the manganese in the oil, and for this reason adds a solid 
compound of linseed oil with manganese to the boiling raw 
oil, using the manganese compound as a carrier of oxygen. 

Another new sort of drier for making boiled oil quickly has 
been lately made by Dr. Hohn & Go. of Dusseldorf in the 
form of * 

Soluble Manganese and Lead Pbepabations, 

two sorts of the former and one of the latter. 

The manganese preparation No. 1 is the richer in man- 
ganese and therefore the more active of the two. It is, 
however, darker than No. 2, which has no influence on the 
colour of the linseed oil. The manganese preparations have 
distinct advantages over the usual insoluble ones at present 

X market. By virtue of their solubility their high per- 
of manganese is made fully available, the manganese 
is completely taken up by the oil and dissolved clear, so that 
even small quantities of the drier give well-drying oils which 
remain dear, and require no keeping in stock. 

As the preparations make quite clear solutions, any required 
proportion of manganese can be added to the oil, while in 
using insoluble or only partially soluble preparations of 
manganese we must always remain in doubt whether the ' 
dl has taken up exactly the desired amount of manganese. 

; The preparations dissolved at low temperatures, and mere{ 
. fcw^ons of the quantities of manganese hitherto required van) 
,faffident to make the oil fully drying. 
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To get a good drying oil we proceed as follows : The linseed 
oil is heated to 120° to 140° 0., and then 1 per oeni of 
manganese preparation No. 1, or i to 2 per cent, of manga- 
nese preparation No. 2, is added with constant stirring. The 
oil froths at first, but this soon ceases, and when it does the 
oil is ready. If the lead preparation is also used, we take 1 
per cent, of it together with 1 to i per cent, of manganese 
preparation No. 1, or J to I per cent, of manganese prepara- 
tion No. 2. The result dries well and gives a specially hard 
coat. 

If I make some more remarks here on the method of adding 
driers, I do so in order to combat erroneous notions. 

* Formerly it was believed that the drier ought not to come 
into contact with the oil, so that it was hung in the oil in 
linen bags, often in an unpowdered state. As, however, the 
oxidising substance was exposed to the oil in a compact mass, 
it was impossible to oxidise the oil properly. The parts of 
the substance nearest the sides of the bag certainly parted 
with their oxygen, but the inside of the mass remained un- 
changed, so that the oil got too little oxygen, and the result 
was naturally very inferior. The oxidising chemicals added 
to the oil cannot act powerfully unless offering the greatest 
possible surface to it, i.b. f unless in the finest possible powder, 
so that every particle of it comes into contact with the hot oil 
If these preparations are added to the hot oil, the evolution 
of oxygen is visible, and extraordinarily rapid and energetic, 

, The oil froths tremendously and will easily boil over if care 
is, not taken. Trials with targe^uantities of oil have con- 
vinced me that driers had a greater effect on the drying 
Qualities of thp oil when added to the hot oil than if put 
into the cold oil and heated up with it. It is of course 
necessary to add them to the hot oil a little at a time, or else 
the pan boils over, with great waste of oil and danger of 

$»• 

The quantities of single driers which are required to make 
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& good boiled oil depend, firstly, on the nature of the oil, and, 
seoondly, upon the amount of drying power required.. In 
general, we require less of a manganese preparation than of 
a lead one, , which is less energetio. The usual amounts 
necessary a^e 

Per cent 

Manganese preparations 1-1) 

Lead preparations 3-5 

they being kept with the oil at a boiling temperature for three 
hours; then we shall get an oil drying within thirty-sia 
hours. For quicker drying, larger proportions must be taken 
than those just given, and the percentages may rise foi 
manganese preparations to 2 to 3 per cent., for lead propor- 
tions to 5 to 8 per cent., and the boiling time to 5 to 8 hours. 
A further increase of the quantity of drier is impracticable, 
as larger amounts would partially saponify the oil. If othei 
preparations, e.g. t peroxide of manganese, are used, the above 
percentages must be increased in order to make up for the 
diminished amount of manganese in the drier. 



CHAPTER VHI. 

THEORY OP OIL-BOILING. 

The Dutch chemist Mulder was the first to occupy himself 
seriously with the drying oils, and the ohanges they undergo 
on drying and boiling, and we have to thank him for some 
knowledge of the theory of the preparation of boiled oil. 

Linoleic acid forms about 80 per cent, of linseed oil, as 
already stated. When a .great surface of it is exposed to the 
atmosphere it readily becomes oxidised to linoxic acid, a 
change which is rapid or slow in proportion to the freedom 
or the reverse with which air has aocess to the oil. The 
oxidation ib accelerated if the oil is heated while in oontaot 
with oxygen, and we may proceed in three ways, acting on the 
oil with pure oxygen, or with air from which the oil absorbs 
that gas, or with metallic oxides or other compounds rioh in 
oxygen. The oxidised linoleic acid thus obtained is the chief 
oause of the drying properties of all boiled linseed oils, If 
linseed oil is boiled by itself in a wide shallow vessel, it becomes 
better drying than before by taking up oxygen, and if linseed 
ml is^expose4|or a long time to the air without being heated 
its irying prdfferties are again somewhat increased, but never 
^le' .same extent as with boiling. It fellows that to get dry? 
ilglinseed oil a high temperature is required, and at the same 
time the action of oxygen in some form. 

Boiling linseed oil sets free more or less of its glycerine^ 
and We and light and oxygen have a similar action, i 
dew that hoping must begin, promote, and firndlyona^it 
Hi wparation, Jawing behind moreor tewfree l awMbwi 
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drying ml has its drying power increased by boiling, 
and it would appear that such is the more the case the 
longer the boiling has been kept up. 

In this boiling three different processes are involved: 1. 
All the anhydride o! linoleie acid present in boiled oil does 
not need to dry, it is dry, elastic, and can dry no more. 2. 
All the free linoleie acid still present turns later to linoxio 
acid, which dries very slowly. 3. All the unchanged linoleine 
still present dries later to linoxine. The anhydrite gives an 
elastic india-rubber-like coat, the second resembles turpentine, 
and the third coat is like leather. 

Boiled linseed oil then in the main is more or less decom- 
posed linoleine, containing the anhydride of linoleie acidi 
while glyoerine is still combined in the undecomposed part 
of the linoleine. In proportion to tbe duration of the boil 
there will be more or less oleine, palmitine and myristine 


present. 

In making boiled oil for ordinary painting we, have first in 
view the necessity of obtaining a product which will dry as 
quickly ind as hard as possible. This result is obtained, not 
when the boiling oil is acted on with air or oxygen, but with 
oxidising compounds. By oxidation of the linoleie acid to 
linoxyn, and by compounds of linoleie acid the oil becomes 
rapidly hard drying, and if we boil linseed oil with red lead, 
sugar of lead, or litharge we get more or less linoleate of lead 
fortned, and linoleate of manganese if we boil it with com- 
pounds of manganese. If 4ve examine t&ese salts, we find 
that linoleate of lead is a hasd pulverisable substance, while 
manganese linoleate is tough and elastic. These circum- 
stances have to be noted by any one who wishes his boiled 
oil 16 answer the purpose for which it is intended, 
k The researches of Mulder have shown that the formation 
Pihoiledoil proceeds— 


L Prom the setting free of a part of the linoleie acid and 
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2. From the formation of salts of the fatty acids by the 

bases of the driers. ? 

3. Frointhe formation, or the creation of the possibility of 
the formation, of anhydride of linoleic aoid. 

4. From the co-operation of two or. more of the above. 
Every drying oil will give, without speoial treatment, the 
leathery linoxyn and free fatty acid, which are more quickly 
formed by boiling the oil. 



CHAPTEB IX. 

MANUFACTURE OF BOILED OIL. 

The theory of this and a description of the various driers 
have already been given, and I can therefore now prooeed 
to a minute description of the processes. 

Boiling over the Open Fire or with Steam, 

Boiled oil can be made from ordinary mercantile oil, 
after the usual lying by, by boiling in iron or copper pans 
over an open fire or by means of steam. Care should be 
taken that the form of the pan is such that the oil offers 
as much surface as possible to the air. Otherwise the 
shape is immaterial. The size of the boiling vessels 
depends on the scale in which the manufacture is carried 
out, and all sorts and sizes are in use, from those of 
a capacity of 50 kilos, only to those holding 1,000- kilos. 
Small vessels are usually so arranged that they can easily 
be lifted off the fire, while the larger ones are bricked- 
in and provided with special safeguards against accidental 
fire, or the boiling over of the oil. Among the safeguards 
against fire may be mentioned heavy iron lids, whioh are 
slung to the roof of the boiling house and are lowered 
from above, so as to close the mouths of the vessels tf 
a conflagration is started and put out the flames by ex- 
cluding the air. Another plan is to provide Aeans whereby 
the oil can be run off from the bottom of the pan to 
a cold reoeptade at some distanoe. The arrangements 
direoted against a boiling over of the oil, and especially 
against any that may boil over finding its way into .the 
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fire, oonsist in a gutter surrounding the mouth ^ 
pan, which catches the oil that overflows, and from whi$r 
the overflow is led away by a pipe. Another way ieto 
have the pan so large that there is no necessity, to All 
more than two-thirds with oil, and to brick it in so that 
the fire has no access to the empty part of the kettle, 
and that no oil which boils over can get into the fire. 
The pan can also be provided with a head from which 4 
a pipe leads the vapours into a ohimney, where a small 
fire is maintained in order to bum them. 

The highest temperature whioh should be used in making 
boiled oil by means of the driers, specially mentioned above, 
lis 230° to 250° C. A heat above this makes the oil too 
dark in colour. According to my latest experience, I re- 
commend the following boiling method for all boiled linseed 
oil, whatever driers may be being boiled with them. The 
linseed oil is heated, at first slowly, then more quickly, 
until it begins to froth. It is then quickly brought to the 
maximum temperature, at whioh its original golden yellow 
colour turns to a pale greenish yellow. Either the kettle 
is now lifted off the fire, or the fire is drawn, and the oil 
is allowed to cool to 130° to 160° C. At this temperature 
the" desired driers are added in proper quantities, a little 
at a time. The boiling is then resumed until the oil is 


ready, and has the proper drying powei% Care must be 
taken to keep the temperature between the limits, neither 
below 230° nor above 250°. This process gives pale boiled 

g ler all circumstances, Mile the ordinary method 
darkens the oil by the time it is ready, 
ever the boiling has been conducted the oil must 
to stanft at the conclusion of the operation, in order 
that the organic matter carbonised by the boiling and' any 
undissolved driers may separate out, And settle’' to : j§| 
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be theirsswe on suocu vision, win separate from it then much 
more readily than when it thickens on cooling. The sedi- 
ment consists oi original impurities as well as substances 
added during or formed by the boiling, and the amount 
of it is naturally various for those reasons. It averages 
however from 5 to 8 per cent Its colour depends on the 
quality of oil used and may be white, yellowish, dark green 
or even black. According to my experience, white or yellow 
sediment is a mark of an inferior oil having been used. 
The sediment from a good oil is dark coloured, and should 
show no granular or crystalline structure. The drying 
power of the sediment, which constitutes the only loss if 
the oil has not been heated above 220° C., is very great^ 
indeed, on account of its richness in driers, so that it is 
used for numerous purposes. 

It is specially advantageous to substitute steam for a naked 
fire in the preparation of boiled oil, and if the use of steam 
for this purpose is not yet so common as it ought to be, the 
reason is that it does not pay to provide steam for this purpose 
alone. There must be a steam-engine, and hence the method 
is only practicable in places where much capital is or can be 
sunk in plant. Steam-boiling of oil is mostly practised in 
jacketed pans, but occasionally by means of a steam coil 
The latter has the disadvantage as compared with the former 
arrangement that, it is very difficult with it to get a high 
enough temperature. According to the construction of the 
apparatus the steam is or iyiot superheated. In the latter 
case its use is attended with difficulties and dangers, but 
moBt oil-boiling factories are nowadays worked with supe& 
heated steam, so muoh has the management of it improved 
of late years. 

One of the most simple plants consists of a pan, wider than 
it is deep, and made of strong boiler-plate, and which has 
been tested to a pressure of from four and a half to five 
atmospheres, and has a double bottom. The pan is provided 
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with a safety valve, an inlet and an outlet pipe for steam, 
and a pipe for running off condensed steam from the jacket* 
The pan is filled with oil and steam is passed through the 
jacket at a steady pressure of four and a half to five atmo- 
spheres. An improved form of this apparatus has a steam 
coil in the oil, as well as a jacket, and also a mechanical 
stirrer, so as to increase the surfaoe which the oil exposes to 
the air. 

Another plan is to superheat steam by means of an ordinary 
superheater or system of piping, and then to blow it direct 
through the oil to be boiled. The temperature of the steam 
must of course be known and be carefully regulated. 

Zwieger’s Process. 

H. Zwieger of Zwickau has patented in Austria Hungary 
(No. 1,768) a process for making boiled oil and oil varnishes, 
in which the steam proceeding from the fusion apparatus at 
about 350° C. is used for boiling. 

Lehmann's Superheater. 

The process of Holzwich and Zimmermann (D.R.P. 9,444), 
which shall be specially mentioned later on in this section, 
has lately been improved by R. Lehmann of Dresden. 
Lehmann uses steam superheaters of the following construc- 
tion. In contrast to most or perhaps all the older types, 
consisting either of sets of tubes connected by elbows or. 
stuffing boxes, or coils welded together into a single piece, 
Xiehmann uses in his improve! superheater elastio joints so 
that the superheater can expand in the fire without risk of 
becoming cracked or leaky at the joints. Each tube is douhle, 
i.e. t consists of two co-axial tubes. The inner tube opens 
near one end of the outer, which is closed. The steam flows 
from one inner tube into the tube surrounding it, from that 
into the next inner tube, then into the tube surrounding that, 
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and so on. This increases the exposure of the steam in the 
superheater to twioe the usual amount without increasing 



Pig. 9b. 

the number of tubes or the spaoe occupied by the apparatus. 
In other words, this superheater combines great heating 
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surface with economy of space, and hence ot fuel, while at 
the same time that the construction secures those advantages, 
it improves the superheating effect, and makes the substitu- 
tion of fresh parts in case of accidents very easy. xf: 

Fig. 9 shows Lehmann's superheater arranged below the 
boiling kettle, so that the gases whioh have heated the 
superheater can help to heat the oil before they finally pass 
into the chimney. 

Andres’ Process." 

According to Andres, it is unnecessary in boiled-oil making 
to use steam, as hot air will do as well. If his method is to 
be adopted a fan is used to drive a stream of air through a 
superheater, then through the oil, and thence back to the 
fan, and so round and round, always working with the same 
lot of air. 

Walton’s Process. 

According to an English patent by F. Walton, the inventor 
of linoleum, a process for boiling oil consists in heating the 
linseed oil in wide open pans by steam. It is then raised 
into a chamber heated by steam, where it is beaten by paddle 
wheels. Being thus scattered through the air in drops, it 
offers a very large surface for the absorption of oxygen. The 
Chamber may have glass windows so that the light of the 
sun may co-operate in producing the effect. The oil finally 
collects in a gutter on the floor of the chamber, whence it 
can be returned to the pans if more heating is still required. 

Vincent’s Process. 

Vincent’s apparatus for boiling oil by steam is a pan, pre- 
ferably of copper, with a circular transverse section. Its 
depth is about the same as its diameter, and its bottom # 
convex. ' Up to its middle the pan is surrounded by a strong: 
iron jacket for the admission of steam. , Both pan and jaolpe4. 
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must be capable of standing a pressure of eight atmospheres 
The mouth of the pan is dosed by a head provided with a 
manhole. Through a stuffing box m the middle of the head 
passes a vertical hollow cylinder with a solid one inside it 
These rotate in opposite directions, and operate the stirrers 
which work up the oil. The combustible vapours escaping 
from the hot oil are led beneath the pan to economise fuel. 

The oil to be boiled, which is first stocked for some time 
in large vats, is heated to about 35° C., and then pumped 
into the pan. Full steam is then turned into the jacket, 
and the stirrer is set in motion. When the pressure has 
risen to two to three atmospheres, air is admitted. The oil 
immediately froths and swells up greatly, and the masg 
previously a dark brown becomes a pale yellow. If a darker 
oil is wanted the driers— the choice of which is generally 
regarded as a secret— are rubbed up with oil and poured into 
the pan in a thin stream through a funnel. The proportion 
is 375 grammes of driers to every 50 kilos, of oil. When the 
driers have been added, nothing more has to be done but to 
see that the steam pressure does not sink below six atmo- 
spheres. It is best to keep it at seven atmospheres, so that 
the air pump which drives the air through the oil, and also 
the stirrers, may not Btop. Vincent has not ascertained how 
much air is necessary to oxidise any given quantity of oil. 
Some oils, as a matter of fact, require more air than others, 
but the usual course is to drive in as much as the oil will 
take up without priming*and coming over into the tube 
which leads away the vapours caused by the heating. After 
treatment for about four hours the oil can be run out of the 
pan into a vat in which it is allowed to stand until it has 
completely deposited all sediment. 

Schrader and Dumeke’s Process. 

Drs. Schrader and Dumeke have made numerous re- 
searches, as a result of which they have discovered that 
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ozone, after a brief oontact with raw linseed oil, not cAf 
converts it into “ boiled oil,” but bleaches it at the same 
time. The ozonised oil is completely bleached by a single 
♦days exposure to light and air in shallow vessels. The : 
u boiled oil ” thus prepared from raw unbleached linseed oil 
is said to be as colourless as water, to dry quiokly, and to be 
made without heat and with perfect safety, and without any 
loss or waste. The ozone is aspirated or forced through the 1 
oil in suitable vessels, and can be prepared by any of the 
known processes. 

MtlTHBL AND LuTKE’s PROCESS. 

. The patent of Muthel and Liitke (D.E.P. 29,961) protects 
the manufacture of boiled oil by treating the raw oil with 
various gases, which will give nascent oxygen on electrolysis. 
Such mixtures are chlorine and steam, sulphurous and nitrous 
acids, nitrogen, oxygen and steam and nitrous oxide and air. 
One of these mixtures is exposed in the apparatus shown in 
fig. 10 to a long and powerful silent dark electrical discharge, 
whereby a high degree of oxidation is given to the oil, if the* 
quantity of gas is sufficient. It is impossible to give an 
exact chemical formula of the product formed, as it depends 
pp the gaseous mixture used, and on the proportions of its 
ingredients. Thus if chlorine and steam are used we get 
hydrochloric acid aid oxygen, and with oxygen and sulphur- 
ous acid they must do present in such proportions that the 
electrical discharge can prpducg BO. It appears to be ad- 
vantageaas, aa giving the highest oxidation, to have the 
oxygen-compound in the gaseous mixture in excess* The 
apparatus usei by the inventors to prepare the oxidised 
gases consists of a series of Bo-called condensers, in which* 
the gases are exposed to the electrioal action for a very long 
time, see figs. 10 and 11, 

The electricity is produced by a dynamp r intp tiie 
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tt-mea- die primary coil 0 / the induction appmatuei* 
inserted. The secondary coil is connected up with the 
condensers, whioh are arranged according to the E.M.F. 
required. Fig. 10 shows the complete plant. From the 
steam boiler A a main pipe takes to the cylinder ol the steam 
engine; from a two branches, b and c proceed. Steam is 
carried by b to the coil S in the container B, to heat the 
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oil therein which is admitted by the pipe t. At the bottom 
of B is a flattened coil D, full of perforations, and whioh is 
oontinued to form the tube g. This tube oommunioates 
with the oxidation apparatus P, to which the gas to be 
oxidised is brought by the pipe h. Fig. 11 represents an 
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oxidation apparatus in detail. It is made of glass and con- 
sists of two tubes, A and B, one inside the other. The two 
are fixed together hyxx. A is olosed below and is enclosed 
in an iron vessel C, and rests on the somewhat projecting 
rim of the latter. The axis of B is oocupied by a tube E, 
which opens into the space between A and B and brings in 
the gas to be oxidised. The gas then passes out through D 
into another oxidiser, and so through the entire battery. 
The parts shaded in the figure are filled'with any good oon- 
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ducting material, and connected with the dynamo by the 
wires + and - . In fig. 11 the apparatus is represented 
diagrammatioally only. TJie toiler B contains one or more 
paddle wheels G, on an axle passing through a stuffing box 
at si; 

The practical carrying out of the process is as follows : 
When the apparatus is set to work B is half filled with the 
linseed oil to be oxidised, by means of c ; e is then shut, and 
the oil is heated by means of the steam ooil to from 60° to 
80° C. The vessel B is then connected up, by means of d, 
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with the air-pump, which will give a 73 mm. vacuum. The 
oxidation apparatus is next put into the dynamo-circuit, 
while a mixture of sulphurous acid (S0 2 ) with oxygen and 
air in equal volumes is passing through it. At the same 
time g is opened, so that the gas oxidised in P is driven 
through the linseed oil in fine streams, these being a partial 
vacuum above the oil. All the time the gas is passing the 
„ paddle wheel is at work, making the oil expose as muoh 
surface to the gas as possible by energetically stirring it up. 
This greatly accelerates the decomposition of the compounds 
of the fatty acids, and in a correspondingly short time we 
get a pale thinly flowing product, which readily dries in the 
air to a tough and solid mass. The same success attend§ 
the use of a mixture of nitrous oxide (N 2 0) with three- 
quarters of its volume of. atmospheric air, or of nitrous oxide 
alone. 

The use of the other gaseous mixtures above mentioned 
may also be resorted to, and the patentees keep them before 
them, as it is a question of producing from any suitable 
materials, and by means of the silent electrical discharge, 
either nascent oxygen or highly oxidising compounds of 
oxygen, the latter being decomposed by contact with the hot 
oil. The products of decomposition pass away through the 
air pump together with a little unused gaseous mixture, and 
the whole can either be regenerated or used to help the firing 
of the steam boiler. When the oxidation is finished, a point 
which is ascertained betaking samples from time to time, 
the pipe is closed, the stirrer is^stopped, and a short time 
afterwards the pipe d is closed and E is opened. Steam 
now enters the vacuum, and drives the boiled oil through/, 
which is opened for the purpose, into the apparatus, W, 
which is itself full of very dilute ammonia, and is heated by 
the coil S' which is fed by the exhaust from S. The oil 
passes up through this ammoniacal water, which frees it 
from any adhering acid. It then passes direct through h 





y^p the (took vat?. It may paw through a wngaBaaag.. 
apparatus on its way thither if it is preferred that It should 
do so. 

ZlMHIEBMANN AND HoLZWICH’S PbOCESS. 

All apparatus or utensils which come into oontaot either 
with raw or with boiled linseed oil must be made of, or lined 
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Fig. 12 . 


With,' lead, because we thereby save adding litharge*to the op. 
The linseed oil deed must be of* good pale quality, and have 
keen ^jpeaeibfid/if s pate boiled oil is expected. Ti» hoped 
oil ia inado by*^ eppanttas represented in figures 12, 18 sw 
12 is a bird’s-eye v»w'; fig. 18 a vertical 
’*», U an elevation. The apparatus eahuste of 
[ parti, w, (1) a box, A, of black sheet iron &gjj 



xm msm, oc, lined with lead. 33**1} 
flows from B through the cook F and the funnel 9 into 
the uppermost box a, passes then through the opening C 
into the box a directly underneath, and so through all the 
boxes a a, etc., till it gets into the lowest box a. Thence 
it passes through the tube dd, and the branch tube there- 



from, dd, which is provided with cocks, into one of the iro* 
cylinders, OC, lying below. The air in this escapes by the 
air-cook k t whioh must be kept open during the filling. 
When such a boiler, 0, is filled with linseed oil, the oil is 
punmed back again up into the reservoir through the leaden, 
pipe 4 , and travels the circuit from A to C over and over 
again, tQV converted into boiled oil. The pumping is 4on$ 
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by oompressed air, forced by an air-pump into the cylinder' 
of oil, and which drives the latter up the tube ee. Two 
boilers are hence necessary for continuous work, so that one 
can be being pumped out while the other is being filled. 
The combination of this apparatus with the melting apparatus 
is with the object of utilising the air, which escapes at x at 
a temperature of still about 130° C. for heating the linseed 
oil. This air passes through h into A, where it helps heat 
up the oil passing through to the temperature required. We 
reoognise by the consistency of the oil arriving in B out of 
C how far the process has gone, and whether the oil has to 
be sent round again. The handles, b, in the sides of the box, 
A, are stoppers, whereby it is made possible to inspect the 
surfaces, a a, over which the linseed oil runs, and to clean 
them when necessary. To lead off the vapours arising from 
the boiling oil, which are bad for the eyes, we have the adjust- 
able valve i t which leads these combustible gases into the 
chimney. 

A German Patent Process. ' 

The object of this invention (D.B.P. 12,825) is to convert 
linseed or other drying oil into boiled oil by exposing it to 
the aotion of hot air until it has acquired a syrupy consistency. 

Fig. 15 is the ground plan, fig. 16 a view and partly a 
section of the apparatus used for the treatment of oil. AA is 
a series of reservoirs to receive the oil, Each of these can 
T)e supplied with hot air by the tubes BBB. These air tubes 
Are divided into radiating branches, whioh are so arranged 
i hat they hang directly over the bottom of the reservoir, 
Without however touching it These branoh tubes are per- 
forated, so that the air conveyed by them passes in thin 
'streams through the oil. The tubes B of the various reser- 
voirs are connected with a tube, B', which is provided with 
f hot air straight from the coil G of the heater D. 

; The coil G is connected with a pressure pump E (a Boot’s 
Wower is to be recommended), to drive the air on its course. 






'5? reguiatetheamount of air supplied to 

by the blower. G is a loaded safety valve ; the branch tubes, 
BfiB, are provided with similar oooks, F, for regulating the 
supply of air to the individual oil reservoirs, and to cut off the 
air fromeach as soon as the operation is concluded in it* 
The cocks F and F are three-way cocks, of a construction 
shown in fig. 17. They are so arranged that they can pass 
either all or part of the air current away into the open air, 

If, for example, all the reservoirs are in use together, the 
supply of air must be at a maximum, and if the air is heated 
to about 312° C. the cock F must be partly open. If the 
temperature of the air issuing from the coil is above 312° 0. 
the cock must be wider open, so as to lead less of the air from 
the blower into the exhaust-pipe F and more into the coil 
By this, taking more air into the heater, burning of the oil is 



prevented. The temperature of the oil should never be above 
205° 0. It is most convenient so t to arrange the process that 
the oilin different reservoirs is in different stages of progress, 
so that the reservoirs can be emptied singly and refilled when 
the process is finished without interfering with the work d 
others, and so a continuous action of the battery is ensured, 
As soon as the treatment of the oil in one reservoir is finished, 
the tfodk F is turned, the supply of hot air is cut off, where* 
&at the temperature of tH Ai1 ^ 
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reservoirs should be made too great. If, for example, Hie 
reservoirs contain 227 litres, so muoh hot air is passed into 
it as will raise the temperature of the oil to about 120° 
C. This temperature is kept up for about five hours, and 
it is then raised to about 205°, taking oare however that 
this latter temperature is not exceeded. It is maintained 
in its turn for from five to six hours, to drive off the sharp 
vapours. As a sign of the conclusion of the process, the 
cessation of the evolution of these fumes serves very well. 
When they cease to come off, the oil thickens suddenly 



„ Fig. 18. 


to a syrupy consistency. When this point is reached, the 
hot air is turned otf, and the oil is run through the cock a 
into the storage vat. When cold the oil is quite free from 
. the fatty substances and has the appearance of a pale jelly. 
The vapours expelled consist principally of oleine. They 
dhn be condensed and collected for the various uses of that 
j substance. Fig. 18 shows a modification of the pipe bring- 
: ing the hot air # into the oil. Here the pipe ends in a T piece, 
not perforated at the sides, but open at each end, so that the; 
hot air passes through the oil in two streams. This form it 
used with oil-holders, which are about twice as long as they 


CHAPTER X. 

ADULTERATIONS OF BOILED LINSEED OIL. 

All boiled oils axe subjected not only to a very large number 
of different kinds of adulteration, but in their manufacture 
such methods and processes can be resorted to as to have an 
unfavourable effect on the quality of the oil, and are adopted 
for various reasons, chiefly, of course, for the purpose of 
diminishing the cost of production. 

Good boiled oil can only be got by boiling pure stocked 
linseed oil at a temperature not below 132° C. under the 
action of oxygen. It is indifferent whether this temperature 
is produced by a naked fire or by steam, and whether the 
oxygen is added through the agency of chemical compounds 
of oxygen, or by the introduction of air or pure oxygen. 
Boiled oil is, as has been said more than once already, 
oxidised linseed oil. It is in the main more or less decom- 
posed linoleine containing the anhydride of linoleic acid, while 
it contains glycerine in the undecomposed portion of the 
linoleine. According to the duration of the boil there are 
present more or less oleine, palmitine and myristine, and 
the longer the boil the^ more the linoleine is changed into 
linoxyn and the quicker the^)il v^ill dry. Hence the nature 
of the boiled oil depends upon the boiling time, and also on 
the amount of oxygen incorporated with it both the rapidity 
with whioh it dries and the durability of the* coats which it 
forms. 

A good boiled oil must be somewhat thicker than the raw 
oil, but must not be too thick, or it will become neoessary to 
thin it vyith oil of turpentine before it can be painted with in 
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thin coats. If it can only be applied thiofciy me ooatt i never 
dry through, and the paint is sure to crack sooner orlsier.j 
The colour of boiled oil depends on its manufacture, and a£ 
a rule is pale or brownish yellow or reddish brown, never 
dark brown. Boiled oils prepared with the help of steam 
are usually paler than those boiled over a naked fire, and 
are manganese-prepared oils more usually than lead-prepared 
oils, and come nearest in oolour to the products oxidised by 
air or oxygen. The duration of. the boil is also not without 
influence on the oolour. The longer the boil and the higher 
the temperature the darker the oil, from the carbonisation of 
the solid organic substances suspended in it. 

* Many makers of boiled oil heat the oil for too short a time, 
to save expense of manufacture, and so put upon the market 
a badly drying product. Such oil is generally very pale far 
boiled oil, but dries nearly as slowly as the raw oil and does 
not fulfil its purpose properly. Such a product can only be 
detected by comparing the time it takes in drying with that 
of an oil known to be satisfactory, by painting with both at 
the same time and drying under the same conditions. 

The smell of good boiled oil is that of linseed oil with a 
slight scent of burning, such as that characterising the vapours 
Evolved from the boiling oil. It may be unpleasant but it ' 
should in no case be nauseous, or have any resemblance to 
the odour of resin oil or fish oil ; if it has it is probably 
adulterated with these oils, a conclusion whioh can he 
c onfirme d by the tests given below. If the boiled oil has 
hoen burnt bf overheating, the fact betrays itself by an 
^pyxeuraatic and nauseous smell, and a dark and dirty 

oolour. ^ ; , • - 

* < The -taste is*a good test of a boiled oil In a good oil* 
except that it is bitter and more, disagreeable, it resembles, 
that of the raw oil Adulteration with -fish or resrn j 
detected more quickly and certainly by the taste than in 
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Bolted oB must bo dear, without being rendered tebid by 
suspended solid matter. If it is not dear, it must be left far 
at least a fortnight at perfect rest in a fairly warm place. 1% 
tins fame it will have become quite clear, unless it is adul- 
terated with resin oil, and the amount of sediment will show 
whether the oil is good or bad. Even well-stocked boiled 
oil gradually deposits, but even after months the sediment 
• will not exoeed i per cent., and is not worth taking into 
account. Many makers, however, only give the boiled oil 
time to clarify superficially, and sell it a few days after it is 
made. Such oils come turbid to the consumer. They will 
certainly dear if. he will keep them for from two to four 
weeks, but the amount of sediment may amount to 7 per 
cent., and the boiled oil must be considered as of very inferior 
quality. 

The drying power is one of the chief tests of a boiled oil. 
It ought to dry in thin coats on wood, glass, or metal, in 
twenty-four hours to such a point that although still sticky 
it cannot be wiped off, and in another twenty-four hours it 
ought to have dried solid, retaining, however, some elasticity 
and softness. If it dries quicker than this, so much the 
better, but if it dries slower, that is a sign that it has either 
been improperly prepared, or that it is adulterated. . It is 
possible that it has never been boiled at all, but prepared by 
cold, processes, i.e., by being mixed with from 6 to 10 per 
cent. of the so-called “extract”. Such a product has no 
cteim to be called boile&oil, for to make that a high tem- 
perature and the addition of oxygen are both indispensable/ 
and cannot be replaced by mechanical admixture of th£ 
linseed oil even with the strongest driers. 

The commonest adulterants of boiled oil afe colophony* 
resin oil, and fish oil, all having the single object of lowering 
the cost of production and of offering under the temptation 
of a \qmc price an artdole which only in the rarest cases will ^ 
answer the expectations of the buyer. AU the above aduh 
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terations radically affect the drying power. Boiled oil 
adulterated with colophony and resin gives coats which 
after any period beoome sticky with the heat of the hand, 
and in spite of their softness soon come off. Boiled oil 
adulterated with fish oil will not dry at all and is absolutely 
unusable. The adulterations named may be detected by the 
following means. 

Colophony. 

Boiled oil adulterated with colophony is generally thicker 
than it ought to be. It dries in from thirty-six to forty-eight 
hours to an apparently solid film, which, however, becomes 
sticky by the heat of the hand laid upon it. The coats readily 
collect dust, and beoome grey and dirty, and exposure to the 
weather soon destroys the coat, which crumbles away. If we 
shake up boiled oil suspected of adulteration with colophony 
with 95 per cent, spirit at frequent intervals during a few 
hours, and then allow the mixture to stand, the colophony 
can be detected in the tincture after decanting off. To effect 
this the tincture is distilled till all the spirit has evaporated. 
This point is easily recognised if the spirit was weighed before 
use, by the weight of the distillate. If the residue has more 
than one-fortieth of the spirit the adulteration is resin if the 
residue is solid, resin oil if it is liquid. The result is of course 
quantitative, and the nature of the adulterant can be confirmed 
by appealing to its smell and taste. 

A somewhat more complicated test for colophony is to 
boil the oil for a few minutes with 95 per cent, spirit, draw, 
< off the spirit when the mass is^old, and add to it a solution 
ef acetate of lead. If the oil was pure, the result is a 
Wbidity merely, but if it contained colophony we get a 
blotted white" precipitate whioh by repeated washing and 
fusing can be converted into pure colophony. 

Bebin Oil. 

;$6sin oil is "the commonest of all adulterants of boiled oil, 

dean be detected in most eases simply by its smell The 
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resin-oil smeU becomes more distinct if a few drops of the oil 
ue rubbed4>etween the palms of the hands until it is warm. 
Taste affords also an excellent means of detection to any one 
who knows the characteristic rough and nauseous taste of 
resin oil, of which very small quantities may be at once and 
with certainty detected by this means. 

If boiled oil containing resin oil is mixed with dilute 
(Sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, shaken, and then left to 
stand, these show themselves in the white lead or manga- 
nese precipitates formed, whitish sticky lumps, while with' 
pure boiled oil only the first-mentioned precipitates appear, 
and the oil appears fully cleared in a few hours at most. 
The oil-hydrometer can also be used. Pure manganese- 
boiled oil shows 26° and lead-boiled oil 24°, while, the 
adulterated oil will lie from 20° to 22° only. 

Pish Oil. 

Adulteration with fish oil may also be detected both 
chemically and by taste and smell. If we mix ten parts 
of the suspected oil with three parts of sulphuric aoid by 
stirring, and then allow oil and acid to separate by standing, 
there will be a white precipitate containing the metallio 
drier, and the oil will have assumed a dark brown, the acid 
orange-yellow or yellowish-brown oolour, if fish oil is 
present. If on the other hand the oil is unadulterated, 
it will be green, turning later to a brownish green, while 
the aoid has a nearly pure ^ellovj oolour. If the suspected 
oil is treated with pure ohlorine, it will become dark browfl 
at once, and black ultimately if fish oil is present. Un- 
adulterated oil on the other hand is bleaoheti more or less 
by the ohlorine. Chlorine bleaches all vegetable fats, bui 
turns all animal fats, with the single exception of neat’s fool 
oil, darker and darker, and finally black. If boiled oil it 
wiTod -with one-fifth of its volume of oaustic soda lye d 

a ' 1 * ' 
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1*84 sp. gr, tie emulsion formed is yellow withpuisoiV 
but red if fish oil is present. 

Othbb Adulterations. 

When boiled oil is very dear we find occasional adulter** 
tion with turpentine, and even with benzole. If a few drops 
of the oil are rubbed between the palms of the hands, the 
smell of turpentine or benzole becomes recognisable. A 
more certain means, however, of detecting the adulteration 
is to distil the oil, when the volatile turpentine or benzole 
easily comes over, leaving the linseed oil in the still. If the 
amount distilled was first weighed the test can be made a 
quantitative one. 

It is easy to see whether a boiled oil has been prepared 
by the use of lead manganese or other metallic drier. If the 
reagents employed to test for them give negative results, i.e. 
no precipitates, we can only oonclude that the oil was pre- 
pared with oxygen or atmospheric air. All oils prepared 
with metals contain linoleate of whatever metal has been 
employed, and if dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid is 
added to the oil, the metal is either dissolved by the acid or 
precipitated, and in either case is separated from the oil. 

The oil to be tested is mixed with about its own volume of 
dilute sulphuric acid, and notice is taken whether 'a precipi- 
tate forms or not. If a white precipitate goes down, and 
turns black when treated with sulphuretted hydrogen, the 
boiled oil contains lead. If no precipitate is formed, but the 
acid becomes itself somewhat coloured, and blackened by 
the subsequent addition of su$huretted hydrogen, the oil 
contains copper, If the sulphuric acid precipitate' is not, 
blackened by sulphuretted hydrogen, no lead is present* and 
further testing must be resorted to, first with ammonia and' 
then with sulphide of ammonium. This reagent giim 
Mack precipitate in the presence of iron, a flesh-coloured ^; 
with manganese, and a white one with zinc, Further hfe 



loirc^tbii is obtained if we treat the original add 
with a solution of carbonate of soda in water. If this giw 
a dirty green precipitate, whioh soon turns black on exposure 
to the air, iron is present. This may be confirmed by treat- 
ing the acid solution with ferrocyanide of potassium, which 
gives a blue precipitate with iron. A white precipitate with 
the carbonate of soda; turning dark brown in the air, shows 
manganese. If zinc is present, the acid solution from the 
boiled oil will give with ammonia a white precipitate, readily 
soluble in excess of ammonia. 

W. Fox has made known a process for detecting raw 
linseed oil as an adulterant of boiled oil. It is based upon 
the decomposition of the oil on boiling, the fatty acids being 
oxidised and the glycerine forming compounds with acrylic 
acid, which escape and cause the well-known smell. 

Oils are frequently put on the market either consisting of 
boiled oil adulterated with raw oil, or more frequently of raw 
oil containing a little liquid siccative. Such products have 
naturally comparatively small drying power. To test for 
glycerine, 5 grammes of the oil are saponified in the usual 
way, the soap is decomposed by hydrochloric acid, and, after 
standing, the acid liquid containing the glycerine is run off 
from under the layer of fatty acids, made strongly alkaline, 
and then mixed with crystals of permanganate of potash till 
the solution remains a light red. The excess of permangan- 
ate is next decomposed with a little sodium sulphite, the 
precipitated peroxide of manganese is filtered off, and the 
filtrate is made acid witfi acetic acid, raised nearly to boiling,, 
and then treated with solution of calcium chloride. If this 
forms a white precipitate, glycerine was . originally present 
and has formed oxalic acid According to the equation : — 
(ya^O* + so 3 * 811*0 + CO a + Ufifiv 
The oxalate of lime can be converted into carbonate by. 
ignition, and weighed. Every 100 parts of the oarbonate 
correspond to 92 of glycerine. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CHINESE DRYING OIL AND OTHER SPECIALITIES. 

In making Chinese drying oil by H. X. Busse’s patent, 
coarsely but uniformly powdered bone-charcoal, previously 
purified with hydrochloric acid, is placed in a narrow-necked 
funnel, and old stocked linseed oil is filtered through it into 
large shallow pans of lead containing crystalline basic acetate 
of lead, red lead, and borate of manganese. The mass is 
exposed to diffused daylight under glass plates, and the 
leaden pans are kept at 120° C. for six hours, while a stream 
)f air at the same temperature and containing 16 per cent, of 
jteam is passed through them. The oil is then placed in 
ihallow leaden dishes which are piled up in large closed iron 
sylinders, so as to allow free circulation of air over all the 
surface of the oil. In the upper part of the cylinder is placed 
i wide-necked flask containing chloroform, 2 kilos, of thiB 
[or every 50 kilos, of the prepared oil. A current of air at 
100° C, is then passed through the cylinder from above 
iownwards, issuing from a regulatable valve. After eight to 
ben hours the oil becomes thick and tough, and it is then 
heated with American oil of turpentine, first heated to 300° 
0# in closed vessels with 10 per cfent. of its weight of absolute 
jjloohol. This mixture is allowed to cool to 100° C. and is 
Shep mixed witlj its own weight of the thickened oil. 

The yellow solution formed is at first turbid, and is allowed 
bo clarify at a low temperature in iron containers. 

If a little of this drying oil is added to linseed oil or to an 
oil-paint it gives it the best drying qualities. On standing 
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it removes all vegetable albuminous bodies from drying oils. 
With linseed oil it gives a straw yellow mixture which dries 
in from eighteen to twenty-four hours to- a tough india- 
rubbery elastic ooat. 

Cement-Boiled Oil. 

By the process of C. Neumann (D.R.P. 25,139) a cheap 
durable and paintable varnish, soluble in water, and intended 
to replace ordinary boiled oil for all purposes is manufactured. 
It consists essentially in partly saponifying oil and resins, or 
solutions of them both, with water-glass, then boiling, and 
completing the saponification with ammonia. The varnish 
is separated out by adding a concentrated solution of ,alum 
and chromate of potash, and after dilution with water is 
ready for use. To explain the process more exactly, the 
following description is given of the manufacture of cement- 
boiled oil. The ingredients may naturally be replaced by 
others of similar nature without any of the steps of the 
process requiring modification. 

For the preparation of 500 parts of the preparation we 
treat 16 parts of Portland cement with 160, or 16 per cent., 
potash lye. After five to six hours the insoluble lime com- 
pounds have settled to the bottom, while the silicates in the 
cement have gone into solution, forming water-glass with the 
potash. 

The lye, which has become about 4 per cent, heavier, is now 
boiled for about two hours with, 100 parts of linseed oil and 
40 parts of Burgundy pitch* At the end of this time 40paiAs 
more of lye are added, but 20 per cent, lye this time, and the 
boiling is continued for another half-hour. 

The hot lye saponifies the greater part of the Burgundy 
pitph and the oil, and the saponification is now finished by 
stirring in about 4 parts of alcohol and 31 parts of ammonia; 

By this saponification an extraordinarily intimate* com- 
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bination or mixture o! the material is secured, so that i 
rCry homogeneous product is obtained. 

_ Next we prepare a concentrated solution of 4 parts of alun 
and 1 part of bichromate of potash, which is diluted till th< 
hyacinth-red colour changes to a chrome yellow. This fairh 
consistent solution is gradually stirred into the above sa 
ponified mass, till the result is a fairly thick mass of a dea: 
brown colour. 

This mass is then treated with 400 parts more, and the 
whole is again boiled up. The product is then ready. The 
addition of the salt solution causes on the one hand a coagu- 
lation, effected by the chromic , acid, and on the other a 
formation of palmitate of alumina by the action of the alum 
on the fats or resins. This palmitate of alumina dissolves in 
the ammonia present, but when the varnish dries becomes 
insoluble, and so produces a durable coat. 

Carbolic Varnish. 

To make a preservative varnish for painting wood, so as to 
keep it from mould and dry rot, and also for painting over 
walls which show growths of mould, dissolve in ah iron 
kettle 10 lb. of borax and 5 b. of caustic soda in 40 gals, of 
4 water. Then boil, and while boiling stir in 45 lb. of shellac. 
When the shellac is dissolved, let the solution cool till it is 
lukewarm and then add 20 lb. of 90-95 per cent, carbolio 
acid. This varnish is applied lukewarm, and according to; 
the material to be painted with it is diluted with hot water 
im^bout one-third of its volume. This varnish is perhaps 
a sulpitute for carbolineum. 

Tar Varnish. 

In a box heated by a steam pipe or in a pan over a 'fire 
keep 40 kilos: of tar at 70° 0., with constant stirring 
tame to drv it as fax as nasriHe, Then stir in. k4ei£ec.ni 



:temipetftto»i40 kilos, of hydraup lime 
oiEoraan cement. Ike mast graMjly becomes 
knd in spite of the large amount of cement added to it rernains 
quite liquid, and even when' cold it |i soft and smeary. It is 
ready for use except that it has jp* be used warm. If it is 
friitempted to use ordinary quicklime instead of hydraulic 
ji m n , even 25-30 per oent. of it added to the tar will at on« 
solidify it so that painting with it is impossible. By the 
saponification of the . tar by the oement the volatile oils ol 
the tar are retained, so that a varnish is got which resists 
weather perfectly, -while ordinary tar weathers off in time. . _ 

Neither hydrochloric nor nitric aoid attaoks the tar-varnish 
above described, and it will not only resist the weather but 
mould. It is thus excellent for woodwork exposed to WMer 
or in places where it is subjeot to the attaoks of mould or dry 
jjot 

The tar preparation has also the property of drying soft 
so that the coats cannot oraek or get brittle. It is a good 
application for roof-tiles, and prevents them from bemg 
' damag ed by frost, as they are made waterproof. It vs also 
good for earthenware pipes. 



CHAPTER XII. 

PIGMENTS FOR PAINTERS, ARTISTS AND PRINTERS. 

Pigments come from all the three natural kingdoms, animal, 
vegetable and mineral. Some of them occur ready-made in 
nature, while others are manufactured from natural or arti- 
ficial raw materials or both. On the whole they may be 
classed as:— 

1. Inorganic or mineral colours. 

2. Organic colours. 

3. Mixtures of the two. 

The value of all pigments depends upon the following pro- 
perties, or on the extent to which they are possessed : — 

1. Shade of Colour .— The purer this is, i.e ., the nearer it 
is to the spectrum colour, the better. The shade is always 
estimated by comparison with a standard sample. 

2. Body or Intensity .— This is determined by seeing how 
much of the pigment is needed to give the same result as a 
given quantity of the standard pigment, of course on a sur- 
face of the same size as that to which the standard has been 
appliete. 

ip y of glazing colours can be determined colorimet- 
rically, by dissolving equal weights of a standard colour and 
that to be tested in equal weights of the same solvent, and 
comparing the heights of two columns, one of each solution, 
which give the same intensity. The body is inversely pro- 
portional to the depth of liquid required to produce any given 
intensity of colour. Another plan is to dilute the two solu- 
tions till their intensity of colour is the same. Then the 
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body of the pigment under test is to that of the standard 
inversely as the quantity of each present. Two simple glass 
burettes of equal size answer for this kind of test. Into one 
is put a known quantity of the pigment to be tested, into the 
other the same quantity of the standard. The deeper is then 
diluted with the solvent till it has the same intensity as the 
other. Then if, for example, the volume of the standard liquid 
is twice that of the other, the standard pigment has twice the 
body of the other. 

Another method, chiefly used for body colours, consists in 
mixing the finely powdered pigment with a white solid having 
no action on it, and comparing the colour of the mixture with 
a similar one made from the standard pigment. A good 
substance to use for this purpose is kaolin or white porcelain 
clay. Stein carries out the test by adding kaolin, 5 grammes 
at a time, to 500 grammes of the pigment under teBt. If the 
hue is different for the same quantity of kaolin, the bodies of 
the two pigments are different. In this case the deeper is 
mixed with more kaolin till both are the same. Then the 
respective bodies of the two colours are in the same pro- 
portion as the two total amounts of kaolin added to them. 

3. Fastness . — Many pigments behave very differently to 
air, light, soap, alkalis, acids, bleaching agents, etc. The 
greater the resistance offered by a colouring matter or an 
object coloured with it to the above agencies, the faster the 
pigment is. There are great differences in the amount of 
fastness expected according to the purpose to which the 
colouring matter is to be applied. For example, artists’ pig- 
ments have to be permanent for many years, while a greey 
or yellow pigment intended for house-painting will have lost 
its colour partially or entirely in only a few yt^rs. 

It cannot of course be considered a part of my duty to give 
descriptions of the manufacture and use of every colouring 
matter used, because suoh information must be sought in 
special books, such as Bersch’s Fabrikation der Mineral md 
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Lack Farben , Fabrikation der Erdfarben , and Fabrikation 
der Anilinfarben (published by A. Hartleben, Vienna and 
Leipzig), where it will be found exhaustively given. I con- 
fine myself to mentioning the separate categories, each with 
its chief representatives, and to showing how the consumer 
can test them for fastness and purity. It is clear that this 
cannot be done exhaustively, and for those who wish still 
further information I recommend Dr. Dammer’s Lexicon dev 
Verfalsckungen, of which I have partly made use in writing 
this part of my book. 

The categories are as follow : colours of antimony, arsenic, 
barium, lead, cadmium, chromium, iron, cobalt, copper, man- 
ganese, mercury, zinc, animal colours and vegetable colours 
(lake-colours). 

Antimony Colours. 

Antimony cinnabar gives with oils a fine red colour. It 
is soluble in hydrochloric acid, but insoluble in other dilute 
acids, and is destroyed by alkalis. 

Arsenic Colours. 

Realgar, red arsenic, ruby sulphur, are hardly used now, 
and orpiment. 

Barium Colours. 

Heavyspar is in pigment manufacture a much used 
addition to colours. As the body of finely ground heavy- 
spar, especially m oil, is # very small, pigments mixed with 
it 16 se considerably in value, and every addition of heavy- 
spar not distinctly revealed by the manufacturer must be 
.regarded and. treated as a fraud. In the case of those 
pigments which cannot be made without heavyspar, such 
as Victoria green, the quantity of heavyspar is generally 
guaranteed by the manufacturer. 

Heavyspar is distinguished by its inactivity and its in- 
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solubility in acids or alkalis. These properties, together 
with its white colour, make it very suitable for toning down 
dark shades, or for making cheaper white pigments with 
white lead, lithopone, or zinc white. The colour of heavy- 
spar is a very important test of its quality. The whiter and 
the finer ground it is the better. As many varieties of 
heavyspar contain gypsum or celestine (strontium sulphate), 
•we often find these bodies in the ground heatfyspar of 
commerce without being able to regard them as adultera- 
tions. Besides gypsum and celestine, natural heavyspar 
almost invariably contains oxide of iron, alumina, and silica, 
but not as a rule in important quantities. 

Lead Colours. 

White lead varies in body according to the method of 
preparation, i.e., according to its molecular constitution. 
That made by the Dutch method has more covering power 
than English, which again has more body than French 
white lead. White lead leaves the factory : (1) Finely 
ground; (2) In shaly leaves (shale-white), as it is got by 
hammering the leaden sheets; and (3) in quadrangular or 
conical Jumps made by moulding or pressing a paste made 
by grinding the pigment with water. 

White lead is largely adulterated with inferior mineral 
whites, especially heavyspar, and sometimes with chalk, 
gypsum, clay and sulphate of lead. These additions show 
themselves as insoluble residue^ when the white lead is 
dissolved in acid. Chalk, ifowever, may dissolve with the 
white lead, so to test for it we precipitate the lead from the 
solution by means of sulphuretted hydrogen and test the 
filtrate, alter evaporating it and driving off the sulphuretted 
hydrogen, for lime. 

Naples yellow, a yellow pigment for artists : not known tc 
he adulterated. 
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Bed lead, Paris red or lead red, is a scarlet red for oil 
painting, and is often adulterated with brickdust, red ochre, 
red oxide of iron, heavyspar, gypsum, sulphate of lead, clay, 
and sand. Unadulterated red lead will dissolve on heating 
in a solution of sugar containing nitric acid, with evolution 
of carbonic acid, but the above-named adulterants remain 
undissolved. 

Cadmium Colours. * 

Cadmium yellow is a yellow pigment for artists and 
printers. It dissolves in concentrated hydrochlorio acid, 
which leaves adulterations undissolved. It is not affected 
by sulphuretted hydrogen or ammonium sulphide, but chrome 
yellow is destroyed by them. 

Chromium Colours. 

Chrome green, Guignet’s green, permanent green, chrome 
hydroxide, Victoria green, oil green, chrome colours in a 
pure state, are only used by printers. By mixing them with 
other pigments a whole series of greens is produced. If we 
mix pure chrome green with a white, such as gypsum, heavy- 
spar, or clay, to make the shade lighter, we get shades verging 
into greyish blue, and which by the addition of a little pure 
yellow, such as chrome yellow, or chromate of zinc or barium, 
become very warm. These greens can only be regarded as 
adulterated with the whites when they are described as 
chemically pure. Purity is tested by fusing the pigment 
yith soda and saltpetre in a platinum crucible, when the 
Chromium passes into a soluble alkaline chromate, while the 
sulphuric acid .and the heavyspar forms sulphate of soda, 
and the barium remains insoluble as chromate or carbonate. 
The insoluble residue after washing on the filter, can be 
tested for barium by dissolving it in cold dilute hydrochloric 
acid, and adding solution of calcium sulphate. The formation 
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then of a white precipitate or turbidity shows the presence 
of barium. The blowpipe flame of barium is green. Chrome 
yellow, chrome orange, chrome red, yellow pigments of from 
the palest lemon yellow to the deepest cinnabar red; the 
colouring substance of the yellows is neutral lead chromate, 
that of the oranges and reds basic lead chromate. They 
answer for house painters, artists and printers. Of real 
jdulteration with sulphate or carbonate of lead, lead spar or 
gypsum, it can only be a question when they are added with- 
out being allowed for in the price, for chemically pure lead 
chromates are useless as pigments. Unless mixed with other 
materials they always change colour and spoil. These other 
materials may be added to the extent of 60 per cent, or even 
more. Barium yellow has almost gone out of use 

Zinc yellow, yellow ultramarine is chiefly used by printers. 
It is distinguished from chrome yellow by not being precipi- 
tated black from solution in hydrochloric acid. For house 
painters and artists. 

Ikon Colours. 

Paris blue, Berlin blue, Turnbull's blue, for house painters, 
artists and printers. The best pigments are the pure steel- 
blues (Milori blue, steel blue, bleu d’acier) and those which 
show a coppery lustre. Pure Paris blue is mixed with starch, 
heavyspar, kaolin, or gypsum, partly to cheapen it and partly 
to get lighter shades. Much more of the lighter adulterants 
can be added than of heavyspar, and the value of the pigment 
depends simply upon how much Paris blue it contains. The 
testing to ascertain the same ist ather troublesome. Turnbull^ 
blue is distinguished from Paris blue by being made by pre- 
cipitating a ferrous instead of a ferric salt. # 

The iron colours include the numerous pigments found 
ready made in nature which have oxides of iron as their main 
essential constituent, such as ochres, bole, Siena earth, Poz- 
zuoli earth, etc, As these pigments occur ready-made in 
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nature, so that nothing can be said about any admixture, of 
particular foreign bodies, chemical investigation, pure and 
simple, gives no idea of their value. 

The testing of them depends, therefore, mainly on seeing 
that they are finely ground and free from coarse particles, 
especially of sand, which show imperfect levigation. The 
colour is of the greatest importance and the warmer and 
more beautiful it is the more valuable the pigment. Th^ 
various shades are partly provided by nature, but are in many 
cases got by the use of artificial heat. Of late, aniline dyes 
have been used to enhance the fire of ochres and various 
other red mineral colours. Ochres so treated, however, 
gradually turn pale when exposed to light, and nothing is 
left in time but the original colour of the ochre. Such 
falsification is readily recognised by dissolving out the dye 
with alcohol or water, in one of which the dye will dissolve, 
and then filtering the solution from the insoluble earth. 

Cobalt Colours. 

Smalts, Thenard’s blue, coeruleum, Rinmann’s green. 
Smalts is a blue cobalt glass, but is not now much used, and 
Cobalt or Thenard’s blue has been almost completely super- 
seded by ultramarine. It is still used, however, in porcelain- 
painting and by artists in oils. Rinmann’s green is not even 
manufactured now. 


Copper Colours. 

Mountain blue, mountain grCfen, Brunswick green, Bremen 
t>lue, Scheele’s green, Sohweinfurt green. 

Mountain blue and green occur in nature and are also 
made artificially. They are constantly adulterated with 
heavyspar or gypsum. 

Brunswick green, used as an oil pigment, is adulterated' in 
the same way. 
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Scheele's or mineral green contains arsenio. The most 
important copper-pigment is:— 

Schweinfurt green, a compound of copper arsenite with 
copper acetate. The darker shades are more crystalline 
than the paler ones, and for this reason have less body. To 
detect admixtures of gypsum or heavyspar a weighed quantity 
of the pigment is treated with hydrochloric acid, the excess 
of acid is removed by evaporation on the water bath. The 
whole mass is then mixed with twice its volume of strong 
spirit. After twelve hours' standing the sediment is filtered 
off, washed on the filter with a mixture of 2 vols. of alcohol 
and 1 vol. of water, dried, ignited and weighed. The spirit 
may be omitted throughout if gypsum is not present. 

Manganese Colours. 

Browns, such as umber, chestnut brown, roe- brown, etc., 
which are not made artificially, but are dug from mines. 
They owe their colour to compounds of iron and manganese 
and are the less valuable the more earthy impurities, such as 
clay, are mixed with them. By roasting at particular tem- 
peratures, levigating and grinding, the natural products, 
which chiefly occur in beds of iron ore, are made of very 
beautiful brown hues of good body. The pigments must be 
judged by their colour and body, and tested for artificial dyes 
with alcohol or water as described under the head of iron 
colours. 

MERauRY Colours. 

Cinnabar is the only pigment made for all purposes. It is 
adulterated with brickdust, oxide of iron, red lead, chrome reef, 
oinnabar, imitation, and red coal-tar dyes. The first four re- 
main behind when cinnabar is volatilised by heat. Cinnabar 
imitation is red lead or chrome red plus eosine. Lead and 
chrome remain behind in the residue after heating and eosine 
is extracted, before heating, with alcohol. 
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Zinc Colours. 

Zinc white, zinc grey, lithopone. 

In testing zinc white we usually oonfine ourselves to test- 
ing the solubility in acid and alkali. The usual adulterant is 
heavyspar, which remains undissolved in either case. 

Zinc grey is zinc oxide mixed either with the metal or 
with finely powdered charcoal, or is ground blende (zinc 
sulphide). Its value depends on its cplour and body.* 
Lithopone is a mixture of zinc sulphide, zinc oxide and 
heavyspar. It may be adulterated with chalk to make it 
give a larger proportion of matters soluble in acids, the 
chalk being then taken for zinc oxide. We should never 
omit to heat a solution obtained from the lithopone by 
strong nitric acid with ammonia in excess. This ammonia 
should give no precipitate, showing the absence of iron and 
alumina. When satisfied on this point, we make the solution 
acid again, but with acetic acid, and precipitate the zinc 
with sulphuretted hydrogen. The filtrate is tested with 
oxalate of ammonia for lime, and with sodium phosphate for 
magnesia. 

Carmine. 

The colouring matter of cochineal is subjected to many 
adulterations, on account of* its high price. Among them are 
starch, clay and brickdust. As pure carmine is completely 
soluble in ammonia, which dissolves none of these things, 
falsification is readily detected by the use of that reagent. 

Carmine lake, Munich lake, cochineal lake, Florentine 
vfcke, etc., are made by precipitating a decoction of cochineal 
/with alum and alkali. Mineral adulterations are found by 
burning and examining the ash. 

Lake Colours. 

Under this title we understand colours obtained by pre- 
cipitating organic dyes on minerals such as heavyspar, day, 
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gypsum, etc. There is an enormous number of suoh pig- 
ments : madder lake, garancine lake, carmoisine lake, Vienna 
lake, ball lake, Venetian lake, cochineal red, purple lake, 
gamboge lake, blue lake, green lake, etc., etc. They are 
beautified by the addition of aniline dyes, and also with large 
quantities of mineral matter or starch. 

* Indigo 

• Is adulterated with mineral matter, starch, gums, glue, 
sugar, dye-extracts, Prussian blue. It is very little used in 
oil-painting. 

Frankfort Black. 

This is made by charring grape-stalks and other vegetable 
matter. Its value depends on its colour. The less brown 
there is about it the better. Good vegetable black must, 
when burnt, leave hardly any ash. It is largely adulterated 
with wood-charcoal, which cannot be detected chemically. 
Adulteration with ordinary coal has also been noticed. 

Bone black and ivory black are black pigments of various 
fineness and depth, according to the raw material. They are 
got by heating bones with exclusion of air. They are hardly 
likely to be adulterated with mineral substances and such 
could be easily detected by burning and testing the ash. 
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PIGMENTS FOR PRINTERS’ BLACK INKS. 

The chief pigment for printing ink is now, as it always has 
been, lampblack, obtained by burning organic substances 
rich in carbon. It is the most suitable body for the purpose, 
on account of its fine black colour, its small weight, and 
many other advantages. Many attempts have been made to 
oust it from its position, but no satisfactory substitute has so 
far been discovered. 

Printers' ink consists of boiled oil and pigment only. It is 
not sufficient for the manufacturer to take pains in the making 
of the vehicle, and in the amalgamation of it with the pigment ; 
he must see to it that his pigment is satisfactory, and to 
escape trouble and to be able to meet competition it is essen- 
tial that he should not purchase lampblack, but make his 
own. It is true that the various makers offer very fine and 
praiseworthy products, but you can never be sure of getting 
the same quality twice. The printing-ink maker, in order to 
be able without fail to make the same ink at different times 
with the same vehicle, should be able to make a pigment of 
the same quality in every batch. If, for example, a lot of 
kmpblack is lighter and flakiet than the last, it will make a 
thicker ink for the same quantities. If the change is of the 
Reverse kind, the ink will turn out thinner, and in both cases 
the customer is dissatisfied. As a matter of fact the cardinal 
principle that a printing-ink maker should manufacture his 
own lampblack, and make himself independent of the market 
article, is now recognised in all large printing-ink factories, 
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For the manufacture of lampblack a very varied seleotion 
of raw materials is employed, such as American resin, 
ozokerite, and the hydrocarbons got as bye-products in the 
refining of petroleum and the distillation of brown coal. 
Besides these fish oils and vegetable oils in a fresh or rancid 
state, light and heavy tar oils, wood-tar oils, supply raw 
materials very suitable for lampblack manufacture, being 
”eadily combustible and rich in carbon. With regard to the 
vegetable oils it should here be mentioned that it is advan- 
tageous to use them when they are very rancid, as they then 
give a greater yield of the black pigment. The reason of this 
is that a rancid oil requires a freer air supply to burn without 
smoke than the same oil in a fresh condition. This circum- 
stance also shows that a part of the carbon of the rancid oil 
requires a higher temperature for its combustion than is the 
case with a fresh oil. Hence the use of rancid oil in lamp- 
black making has a double advantage. It not only gives a 
larger yield, but is cheaper than fresh oil. There is only one 
disadvantage attending the use of rancid oil, and it is not one 
of great importance. It is that the oil, on account of the 
large quantity of free fatty acid which it contains, rapidly 
corrodes the metallic parts of the lamps in which it is burnt, 
especially in the case of copper or brass. Hence it is best to 
avoid copper and brass as much as possible in making the 
lamps, and to make as much of them as possible, especially 
the oil reservoir, of tinned iron. 

Of the tar oils got by^distilling ordinary and brown coal, 
we have the heavy and the li^ht,. which differ not merely in 
specific gravity, but in boiling point, which with these oik 
varies within rather wide limits. They show great differences 
between the amounts of oxygen which they require for com- 
plete combustion, z.e., for burning with a luminous and 
nop-smoky flame. The more, oxygen an oil needs to burn 
smokelessly, the better it is for lampblack making, as it is 
easier by restricting the air-supply to make them bum smokily. 
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Such oils may generally be recognised by possessing both 
high specific gravity and high boiling point. 

The whole installation of a lampblack factory consists of 
two main portions, the room in which the combustion takes 
place, and in the arrangements for collecting the lampblack. 
In the newer processes of manufacture, of which we shall 
presently treat, the usual chambers for collecting the product 
are dispensed with. e> 

It is advisable, as conducing both to uhiformity of the 
product and to safety from fire, to make the receptacles for 
the lampblack entirely of brickwork, which should be well 
pointed to prevent too much lampblack lodging in crevices. 
The end of the lampblack channel should communicate with 
a high chimney provided with a well- fitting damper, so that 
the draught may be regulated at pleasure, or cut off altogether. 
Such a plant, although somewhat expensive, has a large 
number of important advantages. It is all of fireproof con- 
struction, and if it gets warm slowly, once warm it keeps its 
heat a very long time, because bricks are bad conductors of 
heat. Once the channel is hot, water ceases to condense in 
it, and all steam passes through it with the products of com- 
bustion to the chimney. Another advantage is that the 
lampblack channels do not often have to be entered. They 
can be cleared at wide intervals, and hence the combustion 
has only seldom to be interrupted. The lampblack collects 
on the walls of the passages in flakes which finally fall to the 
floor. There should be only one opening for emptying the 
the passages, and this must be provided with an iron door, 
yhich should be luted up except when the combustion is 
stopped, and the passages are being emptied. Unless this 
door can be closed air-tight it is futile to think of regulating 
the supply of air to the lamps by means of the chimney- 
damper. When it is necessary to clear out the lampblack, 
a workman goes into the passages with an iron pail and a 
soft brush, and gathers the lampblack off the walls and floor. 
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It is of the greatest importance that he should put nothing 
into his pail but lampblack. Hence his brush must be too 
soft to disturb the mortar of the brickwork, and he must wear 
felt slippers while at work, as nails or even leather soles to 
boots are apt to scrape foreign matter off the floors of the 
passages. The least bit. of sand or hard stuff in the lamp- 
black will do much harm in the subsequent processes. 

The lamps for burning the raw material are of the most 
varied construction, and the same lamp will not do for every 
kind of combustible. Lampblack is usually divided into two 
kinds, flame- black and lampblack proper. For the first no 
lamps are used, and we shall describe its manufacture first. 

Thentus’s Oven. 

Here the raw material is the last oil got in -distilling coal- 
tar, and freed as far as possible from naphthalene. This is 
burnt in a sp)cial stove, represented in fig. 19. The com- 



F v. 19. 

• 

partment a contains an iron plate kept always red hot. On 
to it the oil drops from the tube c. The ^jnoke resulting 
passes in succession through chambers 1, 2, 3 and 4, through 
the small openings /. 

When enough pigment has been made, the oven is left for 
a few days, and the chambers are then entered by the 
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windows d. No. 4 contains the finest product, and that in 
No. 3 is very good. That in Nos. 1 and 2 is second quality 
only. Four hundred kilos, of the oil yield about 70 kilos, of 
black, about half being got from chambers 3 and 4. The 
iron plate is then cleaned, and the process is started again. 
The coke knocked off the iron plate is used for fuel. 

Oven for Burning Asphalt. 

The oven can be built of masonry or brickwork, but the 
inner room C must be lined with thick plates of iron. The 
doors d are also of strong iron plates and also the door a , 



Fig. 20. 

which has a few holes in it to admit the air required for 
combustion, but which can be closed at pleasure. The 
chimney C has at g a communication with the lampblack 
. chambers, which are arranged 1 as in Thenius’s apparatus. 
*In the oven asphalt or pitch is burnt with as little air as 
possible. The ^ asphalt is fed in through the doors a a, and 
the lampblack passes into the chambers through the chimney 
and there it sorts itself according to its fineness. When the 
, lampblack is to be removed, operations are suspended for a 
few days before the doors are opened. Five hundred kilos. 
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of smiths' pitch give about 200 kilos, of total lampblack/ 
The coky residue has to be broken up with hammer and s 
chisel, It amounts to about 200 kilos, and is used for fuel. 

This oven will bum for the manufacture of black the 
various dry residues of the purification of raw oils and creosote. 
These residues may contain potash or soda but they are rich 
in oil and resin. They are used, however, not alone but 
mixed with the asphalt, as they do not burn well separately, 
although they give as good a black under the above conditions. 
When the chambers have been cleared out a wood fire is ‘ 
lighted in the oven to burn the black alkali-containing residues 
to a grey ash, which can be sold as a manure, when powdered 
after they have got cold. 

Oven for Eesin, etc. 

Another oven for burning resin, pitch, ceresine, etc., is 
shown in fig. 21. The iron dish G stands in contact with 
the water in another G r This water must be replaced as it 
evaporates, as it has the important function of keeping the 
fused material in G from getting too hot. If that happened, 
a dry distillation would take place, the products of which 
would accompany the smoke, and spoil the lampblack, per- 
haps even reduce the product of the chambers to a smeary 
paste, which would have to be burnt all over again. The 
pipe R leads to the chambers, and the smoke and combustion 
gases enter it by the opening 0. O is really a long slit only ,, 
a few cm. wide, but reaching nearly the full width of the 
combustion chamber. The*lid D is only removed to renew 
the supply of combustible. The supply of air is regulated by 
altering the position of a damper inserted into D. This, how- 
ever, has to be assisted, for the necessary control over the air 
supply, by a damper in the chimney. In order that the 
progress of the combustion may be observed a glass window 
is provided. At the commencement of an operation the 
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damper in D is fully opened, and the chimney damper 
is regulated so as to produce a strong draught. As soon, 
however, as thick black smoke begins to come out of the 
chimney, we have a sign that the passages are full of the 
combustion gases, and that they are being regularly drawn 
through the flues. We then diminish the strength of the 
draught with the dampers until the chimney only shows a 



Fig. 21. 


just perceptible smoke, and the flame in the combustion 
chamber becomes a dirty red instead of white. 

Oils too can be burnt in this stove if a proper hearth is 
provided for them. These healths are so constructed that 
while the surface is burning more oil is entering from below. 
As is the case with pitch or resin, it is indispensable that the 
hearth should t>e kept cold by a constant supply of water 
below it, or it would soon become so hot as to evaporate a 
lot of the oil, which would then escape combustion, and also 
make the flame very difficult to regulate. 
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Real Lampblack. 

For burning liquid fats, such as train oil and vegetable and 
mineral oils, lamps are used. The construction of these is 
directed to the point that they shall burn no more carbon 
than is absolutely necessary to keep up the combustion. 
At the same time the temperature of the flame must be kept 
S|S low as possible to prevent it from burning any of its own 
smoke. The lamps have fish-tail burners and must be 
enclosed in an iron case provided with a damper, which must 
be very accurately fitted, or else air will get in through the 
crevices, and the use of the damper will become illusory.- 
To prevent the fuel of the lamp from getting too hot, which 
would entail great loss by evaporation, especially in the case 
of mineral oils, the reservoir of it must be outside the metal 
case of the lamp. 

The burner B is represented in fig. 22 in its cylindrical 
case, which is bent above, but must be gradually curved and 
not in a sharp knee. This bend directs the products of 
combustion into a chamber K, from which the passages for 
the deposition of the pigment proceed. The form of the 
upper part of the lamp-case is important. If it has an 
angular bend, the angle catches a lot of lampblack. This 
forms lumps which fall off, and partly get burnt in the flame 
and partly accumulate at the bottom of the lamp-case. A 
proper bend stops no lampblack, all of which goes to its 
appointed place. 

The damper S is fittedlnto the lower part of the lamp-case, 
and must rotate easily. The "wider the slots are left open by 
it, the more oxygen gets to the flame, and the faster the 
combustion proceeds. At one part of the lamp-case a well- 
fitting little door is made, to allow access to the wick, and 
there is also a window to permit the flame to be observed 
without opening the case. The screw R raises or lowers the 
wiok. 0 is the reservoir for the lamp fuel, outside the case. 
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In the older types of lamp, the wick sucks up the fuel, and 
the attendant had always to take care to keep a supply of it 
in the reservoir. If this is neglected, the wick bums. This 
makes it suck up too much fuel, more than the lamp can 
burn. Most of the excess is simply distilled, and gives the 
lampblack the greasy smeary character above alluded to as 
making it unfit for further treatment. A careless and in- 
attentive person can easily make this mistake, if he has 
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large number of lamps to look after. But from the reservoir 
$hown in the figure the fuef does not flow out until its 
surface is below the line N. As soon as a little has been 
burnt, a little^ air enters the reservoir, which consequently 
supplies the lamp by gravitation until the opening N is again 
closed by the liquid. This make of lamp, however, only 
answers well with thin oils, and the greatest attention has 
to be paid to keeping the lamps dean. 
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All makes of lamp have disadvantages more or less. They, 
have to be constantly cleaned, and there is always a waste 
of fuel when they are filled. There is a remedy for this* 
however, which oonsists in substituting for the separate fuel 
reservoir for each lamp one in common to a great number, 
and fitted to supply the lamps automatically. The attendant 
has then nothing to do but to supervise the air supply to 
each lamp, and to see that the mechanical arrangements for 
feeding the lamps with fuel are kept in good order. 

With this automatic feed, all the burners must be in the 
same horizontal line, and must be immovably fixed. From 
each lamp a tube goes to a common tube running below 
the lamps. This latter opens into the free reservoir, and 
this is supplied from another larger one at a somewhat 
higher level. A cock in the tube between the two .re- 
servoirs is opened by a float in the lower one. If the 
level of the liquid in the latter sinks below a certain level 
the float opens the cock, so that the lower is kept supplied 
from the upper one up to a constant level. The float is 
so arranged, too, that the level of the liquid in the lower 
reservoir is just a little above that in the lamps. Thus 
there is just enough hydrostatic pressure to feed the lamps, 
and there is no difficulty in regulating the supply to the 
amount burnt. It is not easy to do so at first with a fuel 
of which one has had no experience, so as to burn all and 
waste none. To prevent any waste, the circular damper 
is made with a shallow concave bottom ending in a tube 
which opens above a small vessel, into which the funnel- 
shaped bottom of the damper directs any drippings. # 

In fig. 23, S is the damper and T the vessel to catch 
the waste. L is the tube bringing the fuel from the lower 
reservoir to the lamp by means of the common pipe H, ■ A 
is the lower reservoir itself. When we use tar oils for 
lampblack making, and especially if we use thin light 
mineral oils, the tubes bringing the combustible to the 
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lamps may be small, but in burning thick liquids, such 
as fish oils, wider tubes must be used, as narrow ones 
would offer too great a resistance to the passage of the 
liquid. 

It is well known that fats increase in fluidity with rise 
of temperature. Hence the stock reservoir should be in 
the same room with the lamps, so that in winter the liquid 



in it will be prevented by the heat from becoming too thick, 
and flowing too sluggishly Jhrough the pipes. 
f The reverse is, however, the case in using hydrocarbons 
from tar, brown coal, etc. In view of the low boiling 
points of the^p highly inflammable liquids special care is 
necessary in burning them. As they are always very fluid, 
even at low temperatures, it is advisable as a precaution 
against fire to keep the reservoir outside the lamp room, 
and to provide it with an air-tight cover pierced with only 
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a small hole to permit the neoessary access of air for 
drawing off the liquid. Special care is necessary with such 
combustible and volatile bodies in regulating the supply to 
the lamps, or a large amount will be wasted by evapora- 
tion without being burnt. 

The lampblack from the lamp is led into similar chambers 
to those already described, and removed from them as above 
^stated. 

Apparatus for Making Lampblack from Oil. 

The patent apparatus (D.E.P. 9,426) represented in figs. 
24 and 25 consists of a tube A closed at its lower end 



Fig. 24. 

a, and supported by its point in the bearing B. This pipe 
is provided at b with a funnel c, which is used for pour- 
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mg in cooling water, which leaves the tube again through 
the holes dd. These holes are directly below a circular 
plate C of thin cast or wrought iron and is perpendicular 
to A which passes tightly through its centre. The plate 
is enclosed in the circular case, DD, of iron. From the 
top of this case the pipe e takes the cooling water into 
the circular gutter E, which is drained by the pipe I. A 
is supported above by passing through the bearing FF r 
and is rotated by the gearing GG. Near "the bearing B 
is fixed a scraper H, the edge of which carries a strip of 



leather. Opposite the scraper is the lamp J with a wide 
flat wick. 

The manufacture takes the following course: the appar- 
atus having been set in slow rotation and cooling water 
having been set to flow gradually through the funnel e and 
out at dd f so as to keej) the plate CC cold, the lamp 
J, previously filled with paraffin got by the distillation of 
to$wn coal, is lit at such a distance below the plate CC as is 
$eoessary to get, by the cooling effect of the plate on the 
flame, as much as possible of the carbon of the paraffin 
ileposited on the plate in the form of lampblack. This lies 
light on the cold plate and also damp, because the coldness 
of the plate oondenses the steam produoed by the combustion. 
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The rotation of the plate is constantly offering a* clean 
surface to the flame as the lampblack is perpetually being 
removed by the horizontal edge of the strip of leather on H, 
and sent by the gutter K into its destined receptacle. 

Another apparatus on the same principle is shown in fig. 

26, 

The cylinder is a thin walled one of cast iron, with its 
gxterior turned quite smooth. It is surrounded at a distance 
of a few cm. by an iron case. It turns in bearings on a 



Fig. 26 . 


hollow axle, so that water can flow by gravitation through 
the inside of the cylinder. Below the cylinder are fixed the 
smoky lamps, in a row, and* a soft brush extends over tb^ 
whole length of the cylinder. This brushes off the lampblack 
over a sloping plate of iron into the receiver^ The cylinder 
is kept in slow rotation by any suitable means. 

The action of this apparatus is as follows. The lamps are 
so constructed as to produce a smoky flame and the lamp- 
black they deposit on the outside of the cylinder is collected 
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from it by the brush. All the time the cylinder is kept cool 
by the water passing through it. The collected lampblack 
shows in consequence of this rapid cooling, which condenses 
other products, viz., those of destructive distillation, a rather 
strong brown colour, and has to be made fit for use by 
subsequent ignition. 

Dreyer’s Apparatus. 


The apparatus of R. Dreyer of Halle also depends on the 
fact that if a cold surface is brought into a luminous flame 
it becomes coated with a deposit of soot, as the temperature 
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is brought below that necessary for the combustion of the 
carbon in the fuel, and is left behind in a finely divided free 
state. Fig. 27 is an elevation of the lower part of the 
apparatus; fig. 28 a longitudinal section; fig. 29 an end 
view, and fig. 30 a transverse section. Fig. 31 is a section 
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of the counterpoise \j/ of the cylinder B and of the manhole 
7 r. Pig. 32 is a bird's-eye view of the bed plate of one 
side of the framing. Fig. 33 is an elevation of the upper 
part of the apparatus, and fig. 34 an end view of the same. 
Fig. 35 is a longitudinal section of the upper part, and fig. 



Fig. 28 . 

A 


A 

36 a transverse section of it. Fig. 37 is a bird's-eye view of 
it; fig. 38 a transverse section through the lampblack col- 
lectors a, and fig. 39 shows the cam n t and the lifting rod o. 
The principal parts are the frame AA, the cylinder B, the 
casing 0, the lamp-guard D, the scraper B, the collecting 
funnels F, the gearing H and the aspirator K. 

The frame consists of two side walls AA of cast iron 
7 
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The framing i* bolted down 

closely united by the screws a. 

to a suitable masonry foundation. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Bv means of the bearing w ith hollow 

cylinder B, with il» h Um pk « ot on to 

Jcnionc. Th. ‘ ^ J Mt i.„ „! th. 

it to take the worm-wheel c, by 
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bearings / in the si ^ gQ tbat worm touches fa* 
friction a lubrioator g is P t he production of 5* •* 
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tabes h and h l respectively ; h l brings cold water in the direc- 
tion of the arrow for cooling the interior of the cylinder, 
while the other carries off the warm water as it is replaced by 
fresh.' So that the temperature of the outflow may be ascer- 
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• • 



Fig. 80. 

• 

tained for the purpose of regulating the supply of cold water, 

, and knee-tube i is inserted in the outflow tube, and in it id 
, the thermometer E fitted into it by means of a cork. Under 
? the cylinder B is the series of lamps D. The combustion 
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arrangement consists of the lamps l, the tube m distributing 
fuel to them, the indiarubber tube n and the mechanism 
attached to the side walls of the framing for regulating the 
distance between the lamps and the cylinder. This mechanism 
consists of upright screw threads at either end of the lamp 
series. The lamps and supply tubes are supported on nuts 
on these screws, so that their distance below the cylinder can 
be regulated by turning the nuts. The closed ends of thj 
supply tubes have forks g at their closed ends by means of 
which they keep their position between the plates r. If more 
than one row of lamps is used the additional rows are sup- 



Fig. 81. 


ported in their place by special screws t, as shown in fig. 29 in 
dotted lines. The various distribution tubes are then brought 
into communication by the cross-tubes u. These are of india- 
rubber to permit arranging the lamps under the cylinder, so 
as to save room and get a better distribution of the lampblack 
on the cylinder. In a channel under the apparatus is the 
jnain tube J which brings the combustible to the lamps. The 
supply can be regulated by the cock v, and J is in flexible 
communication with the separate supply tubes by means of 
the india-rubber tube n. At a distance from the cylinder B 
of a few cm. is the iron casing C, which rests by means of 
the handles w on the side walls of the frame. The lower 
part of this casing consists of two lids x and x. One of these 
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is to facilitate access to the lamps, the other to the stripper 
E. The stripper E consists of the axle y, which is kept fixed 
by screws and nuts to projections in the side walls of' the 
framing ; the three knee levers a with counterpoises B, the 
guides yy ) with the elastic steel plate d between them which 
scrapes the lampblack from the cylinder. The nearer the 
lamps can be got to this steel plate the better, as the lamp- 
black is delivered in a drier state. The steel plate is fixed to 
the rails yy by screws which work in slots so as to permit 
the edge of the scraper to be brought nearer to the cylinder 
as it wears. To fill up the slits in the end of the casing 
where the trunnions of the cylinder pass, various pieces y are 
inserted, which are kept in place by grooves and bolts. On 
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the oasing C two projections are made which support the 
aspirator K with the draw-off pipes. A manhole tt with a 
cover is provided to enable the inside of the cylinder to be 
cleaned. The manhole cover is # balanced by the counter- 
weight if/. The funnels for collecting the lampblack are c^t 
one side of the casing, and are carried by the angle iron \j/, 
which is fixed to the side walls of the framing. In order that 
the collecting vessels G can be changed for emptying pur- 
poses without allowing any lampblack to fall on the ground, 
a door with a handle is attached to each funnel and can be 
secured to a bolt. 
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The upper part of the apparatus shown in figs. 88 to 39 
inclusive consists of the aspirator K, and draw-off pipes 



Fig. 88. 

Dommunicating with an exhaustor. The object of this arrange* 
inept is to prevent the so-called sweating of the workroom, 
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and to ventilate it -for the better health of the operatives, as 
well as to catoh any lampblack whioh does not settle on the 



Fig. 34. 


cylinder, and save waste thereby, and at the same time to 
prevent the deposition of such lampblaok in wrong plaoes. 
With the intentionally imperfect oombustion of the fuel not 
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only lampblack but water is produced, whioh becomes steam 
through the heat of the cylinder. This steam mixed with air 
out of the factory, and kept in by the casing, is drawn by the 
exhaustor through the aspirator K, where it is freed from any 
partioles of lampblack, and sent out as warm damp air into 



Fig. 85. 


the outer world. To this aspirator belongs the wooden box 
a$. This is divided by a partition and lined with tin-plate 
and felt to keep the inside warm. Each of the two compart- 
ments of this box is accessible by a little door and contains a 
lampblack-catcher, consisting of a saw-shaped piece of iron 
covered with flannel. To make these flannel walls c and the 
wooden frame d are employed. The wooden frame is sup- 
ported by the edgings e. To prevent the filters from being 
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choked by accumulations of lampblack, an automatic arrange- 
ment for tapping them is attached to the cover of the wooden 
box. The necessary motive power for this is brought by a 
belt F from the cylinder axle to the pulley h on the axle g. 
By means of a suitable gearing the axle k is driven from the 
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axle g , but at a much slower rate. On the axle k are the two 
discs 1 and 1'. In the circumferences of each of these is a 
gap, the two being exactly opposite each other. On the axle 
g sit dpposite the pulleys m and m 1 , which have near them 
and on the same axle the pulleys n and each with a corre- 
sponding number of cams which engage in the correspondingly 
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.slotted lifters o and o\ These lifters are at their lower ends 
hinged to the flannel filters, partly directly and partly through 
the intermediate levers p and p\ The upper ends of the 
lifters are guided in the slots q and q l . For the better 
regulation of the movements of the flannel filters, the parts 
of them by which they are connected with the levers which 
are not directly connected with the slotted lifters are provided 
with guide pieces t and n v Over the pulleys ll , d, m, 
are the levers r and r x supported at one end. These levers, 
by means of rods s and s x attached to the slotted lifters, permit 
the flannels to be raised and keep them in that position. 


IV 



Fig. 87 . 

Each of the draw-off pipes t and t l is provided at its upper 
end with a valve (u and Wj). These valves are made to shut 
the draw-off pipes by means of chains, passing over the small 
rollers v and v v the levels r and r v and the pulleys w and w h 
The valves are opened by the counterweights x and x v When 
the pulley l and the cam m have arrived at the positions 
^Jiown in fig. 36 the projection y on the lever r lies in the 
notch of the pulley 2, and closes partly by its own weight 
and partly by the help of that of the descending flannel filter, 
the valve u of the draw-off pipes, at the same time raising 
the counterweight which opens the valve. As soon as this 
has taken place, the pulley n comes into play. By the cams 
the slotted lifter of the flannel filter is lifted up and let drop 
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repeatedly. At the same time the lifters strike the metal 
plates z and z x and so knock the lampblack off the filters/ 1 
To make the execution of these movements exact, the 
spiral springs a x and a 2 are also added. After the flannel 
filter has again come to rest, the cam m comes into action 
onoe more, by raising the roller-provided projection p of the 
lever r, which in its turn raises the slotted lifter o. Hence 
the slotting of the lifter comes into such a position that the 
earn n can no longer act. The cam l has been all this time 
approaching with its notch the projection </>, so far as to keep 
the lever r, the lifter d, and the flannel filter b in their 
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nighest positions, and its outer edge comes under the pro- 
jection <l>. To further ensure proper working of the cam /, 
the cam n has a corresponding circumference. At the same 
time the counterpoise x comes into play, and opens the draw- 
off pipe t by means of the throttle valve u. 

To prevent the lampblack knocked off the filters from 
falling back on to the cylinder B, the covers y, y x and the 
projections d and d : are addecl. The feet under these covqfs 
leave so much free opening that the warm moist air from the 
casing can get into the inside of the wooden box. The use 
of two lampblack-catchers produces a permanent ventilation 
of the workroom, and at the same time an uninterrupted 
removal of the steam, for as the notches in the cams l and l x 
Are directly opposite each other, one compartment of the box 
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at least is always ventilating while the way through the other 
is closed by the throttle-valve so that there is no air current 
through it. 

In order that it may be seen whether the flannel filters are 
acting properly, a vacuum gauge if ) is fitted on the cover of 
each compartment of the wooden box. By proper choice of 
the diameter of the belt pulley and the relative numbers of 
teeth in the gearing wheels, the shaking off of the lampblack 



from the filters may be arranged to take place at any desired 
intervals. The two draw-off pipes t and t x are connected 
with the exhauster, and if more than one of the pieces of 
apparatus described is used the draw-off pipes of each are 
connected by elbows with acoifimon main L which proceeds 
to the exhauster. A cock is provided for drawing off condense 
water from this main. 

Tighe’s Process. 

In the preparation of lampblack according to the American 
patent of Tighe of Pittsburg, the vapour of hydrocarbons is 
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exposed to a high temperature in a retort, so that no com- 
bustion, but dissociation, ensues. On cooling the products 
lampblack is deposited. It may be questioned whether this 
process will give carbon finely enough divided in view of the 
graphite-like nature of carbon deposited in glass retorts. 

Chemical Preparation of Lampblack. 

With whatever care the manufacture of lampblack may be 
carried out, we never get a perfectly black product, because 
the carbon is invariably accompanied by a greater or less 
quantity of the products of distillation, partly solid and partly 
liquid. The effect of the presence of these bodies is that the 
lampblack is more or less of a brownish shade, which becomes 
best seen when the lampblack is spread out on paper. When 
the layer is of a certain thickness it will be clear that the 
colour is not black, but an impure brown. If we analyse such 
lampblack just as it comes from the flues, we shall see that 
various chemical solvents dissolve ingredients of the lamp- 
black, sometimes in large quantities. It is, in fact, possible 
by proper chemical treatment to remove the foreign bodies 
from the carbon almost entirely, so that a substance is left 
consisting practically of pure carbon. This rightly purified 
product can be got by boiling the lampblack repeatedly in 
strong caustic soda lye until the lye remains colourless. 
When caustic soda has dissolved out all it can, but not before, 
the residue is boiled with aqua regia till that has dissolved 
all it can. When the aqua regia too remains colourless, every 
trace of acid is washed away with water, and the lampblack 
is then finally dried. 

As a result of this treatment the lampblack becomes an 
extremely soft powder of the purest black hue known, and 
consists of chemically pure carbon in the amorphous state. 
When heated on platinum foil, it burns to pure carbonic acid, 
without the production of either smoke or smell. In practice, 
the purification of the lampblack is not carried quite so far as 
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to get chemically pure carbon. If this were done, the yield 
would be made too small, without sensibly improving the 
product as an article of commerce. The object of the 
manufacturer is gained as soon as his lampblack is no longer 
brown but black. 

We can use the solvent action of caustic soda lye to get rid 
of the brown bodies which are mixed with the raw product. 
For this purpose we boil the lampblack several times in irop 
vessels with the strong lye. It is, however, unnecessary to 
keep on until the lye remains colourless ; we may stop when 
it has a pale brown colour only. Even At this stage, the 
lampblack has no perceptible tinge of brown and appears as 
a velvety black and extremely soft powder, of very great 
covering power. Even although caustic lye iB now fairly 
cheap, this method of purifying lampblack must be regarded 
as a rather costly one, because it requires much labour. 
Hence it is only employed in making the finest lampblack 
for special purposes. 

Calcining Lampblack. 

As already mentioned, the substances which make lamp- 
black brown are products of dry distillation and are therefore 
volatile. The lampblack can hence be purified from them 
by heating it without contact of air. The temperature 
required to get rid of them entirely is somewhat high and it 
is necessary to raise the pigment to a bright red heat to be 
sure of success. If the heating is too rapidly done or the 
temperature is too high, the lampblack suffers a change which 
injures its quality, as the flaky form of the pigment is lost, 
and it takes the shape of grains which require much longer 
rubbing up with boiled oil to produce a uniform mass. The 
flaky lampblaclc on the other hand mixes with the oil easily 
apd rapidly. 

' For the ignition of lampblack boxes of sheet iron are used, 
painted outside to protect the metal from the fill. This, 
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painting is best done with an ordinary plaster of loam and 
hair. The loam is stirred up with water to a very thin paste, 
which is painted uniformly over the outside of the iron box 
with a brush, repeating the application several times, but 
never applying another coat till the last is dry. When this 
is finished, several more coats are applied, the loam being 
*his time mixed with chopped tow or cowhair. This iB 
^jppeated until the total thickness of the coating is several 
mm. Such a coating, carefully laid on sticks very close, 
enables the boxes to be used for a very long time, while un- 
protected ones are quickly burnt through. 

Very special care must be used with the boxes. Their 
bottoms should be coated with loam, and the covers must fit 
accurately and the join must be caulked with loam while the 
box is in use. The lampblack must be rammed into the 
boxes to a solid mass. A very small hole is made in the 
cover to allow of the escape of the volatile bodies. When the 
boxes are placed in the furnace, they are gradually heated, 
applying the heat first at one end. 

The temperature is gradually raised, and extended over 
the rest of the box. Finally a bright red heat is reached at 
which the box is kept for half an hour. This treatment 
drives off the volatile matters almost entirely and gives the 
lampblack its proper black colour. As above stated the 
greatest care must be taken to protect the lampblack from 
the air while it is red hot, as it is very combustible. The 
small opening in the cover for letting out the volatile bodies 
must be the only orifice of any # kind. Even a crevice in- 
visible to the naked eye will let in quite enough air as tl^p 
box cools to produce a very noticeable loss of lampblack by 
combustion. 

To prevent this loss altogether the cooling of the boxes 
must be attended by special precautions. When the boxes 
are withdrawn from the fire with tongs and left to cool, air 
can get in at the small hole in the lid ; if, however, a red- 
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hot coal is laid on this hole the oxygen of the air is converted 
into carbonic acid as it enters, and hence any burning of the 
lampblack is rendered impossible, as no oxygen but carbonic 
acid only comes into contact with it. As soon as all the 
boxes are taken out of the furnace, they are exposed to a 
free current of air to cool them as quickly as possible. 

As finely divided carbon burns at a temperature much 
below redness, the boxes must not be opened till their 
contents are quite cold. An attempt to empty them whife 
hot might cause the whole contents to burn. 

To get lampblack of great fineness and depth of black, 
a single calcination is insufficient. The procedure must be 
repeated as often as five times, and for specially fine kinds 
even oftener. 



CHAPTER XIY. 


SUBSTITUTES FOB LAMPBLACK. 

The unavoidably complicated nature of lampblack manu- 
facture, and the want of uniformity of the products delivered 
by manufacturers, have necessarily created attempts to find 
substitutes for lampblack. Whether these substitutes have 
justified themselves in practice has not become known, but 
I think they might at all events be used for common 
pigments, so long as their specific gravity is not too great, 
and there is no danger of their separating out from the 
mixed paint. Among these substitutes are blacks from tar, 
and tannin-black from leather-cuttings, the production of 
which will here be fully described. 

Black fbom Tar. 

A factory recently erected for the manufacture of black 
pigment from tar, and which sends its product mostly to 
England, has six boilers, heated by tar, which supply steam 
for an 8 h.p. engine. The boilers are arranged so as to afford 
free access to each of them. Each boiler is 4 metres long 
and *65 metre in diameter. Each is carried on brickwork by 
two bearers, and both open into a # common steam chest above 
them. The tar is brought in casks by a small railway 
to the front of each Boiler, where there is a container 
holding 2 caskfuls, and emptied into it. Behind each boiler 
is a chamber, in which the black smoke (feveloped from 
the burning tar, which has been gradually cooled by pass- 
ing under the boiler, deposits the lampblack on iron plates 
disposed horizontally and vertically in various parts of the 
8 
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chamber. The lightest black is deposited in the upper 
parts of the chamber which have not to be emptied so 
often as the middle and lower parts, which are relieved of 
their contents after the combustion of each charge of tar, 
i,e after the combustion of the two caskfuls from the 
container in front of the boiler. Three boilers are fired 
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at a time, so that steam is kept up by one trio while the 
charge of lampblack is being drawn from the other. The 
residue on the grates is fine coke. The chambers are 
covered with iron plates, and rise to a height of 5 metres, 
being 1 metre above the roof, so that the upper part 
can be emptied from without by means of an iron ladder, 
while the lower divisions of the chambers are emptied from 
inside the boiler house by means of iron doors in them. 
The largest part of the black settles in the lower compart- 
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ments as above stated. The lampblack from these is for 
the most part mixed with peat, finely ground in a pug- 
mill, and is then packed in barrels. A small part of it, 
however, is sent away without any admixture of peat. 
The 8-horse engine provides the power for driving the 
pug-mill, the peat-preparing apparatus, the mixing plant, 
as well as for a packing machine, a cask-making machine 
etc. The cost of installing a factory, such as above de- 
scribed, with the six boilers is from M.8,000 to M.9,000. 

Preparation of Tannin Black. 

The raw material for this product is waste leather of every 
kind, old leather and leather articles, and also animal waste 
containing gelatine, and tanniferous products of all sorts, 
barks, fruits, leaves and roots. These substances are dis- 
solved with or without steam in two different operations. 

1. Five hundred kilos, of the mass is mixed with about 
1,600 litres of water in a vessel, and the whole is then heated 
by steam for a few hours without, however, being allowed 
to boil. This first decoction is then drawn off, and another 
lot of water is added with about 25 kilos, of caustic soda or 
the equivalent quantity of carbonate. The whole is then 
boiled for a few hours, and the decoction is added to the 
first one, to which have been added in the meantime about 
4 kilos, of ferrous sulphate or the equivalent amount of 
ohloride, acetate, or sulphide, to precipitate the gallotannic 
acid. This should be down by the time the second decoction 
is ready. After the second decoction has been run off, 14 
kilos, more of ferrous sulphate or an equivalent amount qf 
one of the above alternatives is added, with a little alum 
to complete the precipitation. After careful stirring the 
mass is left to stand for a time and then pumped through a 
filter-press to free it from water. The black is got from the 
filter-press in solid cakes. To prevent any liability on the 
part of the black to get mouldy, about 16 litres of heavy tar 
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oil are added to each of the two decoctions. The oil owes 
its preservative power to the presence in it of creosote and 
carbolic acid. 

2. We treat 500 kilos, of leather exactly as in No. 1* 
exoept that 15 kilos, of caustio soda (or its equivalent of 
carbonate) is used for the first decoction and 20 kilos, 
instead of 25 kilos, for the second decoction. The same 
amounts of iron salts, of water, and of tar oil are used as 
given above, and the whole prooess is identical with the r 
exception mentioned. 

If the black is to be used for printers’ ink, a little cyanide 
of potassium or logwood extract or decoction is mixed with, 
the precipitate, so as to give it a blue or violet tinge. 

After leaving the filter-press, the mass is washed with 
steam to free it from adhering salts. The quantities given 
above can be altered without affecting the principle of the 
invention. 

For printers’ ink the black is dried till it has lost half its 
weight, and will then make with boiled oil a mixture in any 
proportion which may be desired. To make oil paints we 
proceed in similar fashion with black and drying oil. 

An improved process is described as follows. The leather 
cuttings are mixed with a suitable quantity of iron-salt, 
preferably the chloride, corresponding to the amount of 
, tannin in the leather. On the average 500 kilos, of cuttings 
require 30 kilos, of solid chloride. The mass is then covered 
with water and boiled up with direct steam. The boiling 
lasts five or six hours, until the whole mass has beoome 
black. The boiling can also be done by a steam jacket or 
a naked fire. The mass is then thoroughly washed with 
hot water or steam, the acid washings are neutralised with 
powdered iron 5re or scrap iron, and can then be used instead 
of part of the next lot of chloride of iron. 

- The .solid residue is dried and ground fine. It can be used 
for making printers’ ink instead of lampblack. 
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MACHINERY FOR GRINDING AND RUBBING UP PIGMENTS. 

Although nearly all the pigments which the maker of oil- 
paints and printing inks uses are delivered to him in the 
finest powder, it may happen that he has to grind a lump 
pigment or that the pigment he has bought, although it has 
been ground, has not been ground fine enough for his purpose. 
Experience has taught us that pigments when in the form of 
the finest possible powder can not only be worked up the 
most quickly and easily, but give the best products, as they 
are much more ready to mix uniformly with the vehicle. 
When rubbing up thick colours, ie ., with a small amount of 
vehicle, care must be taken that the machinery is not clogged, 
and so perhaps stopped altogether. 

Earth-colours, such as the ochres, ball when stocked damp 
or have become damp during carriage, and when dried again 
form hard lumps which must be ground before being mixed 
with any vehicle. 

The most simple apparatus for grinding such lumps is a 
pug-mill, which consists of two flat circular stones, which 
move in a metal or wooden pan* with a bottom of metal gr 
stone, by means of toothed gearing, and crush the lumps by 
their weight, converting them into a powder more or less 
fine. 

Bonner Ball-mill. 

The ball-mill of the Bonner Bergwerks und Huttenvereins 
consists of a casing having the form of a cylinder with ends 
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consisting of segments of spheres. This includes a loose ball 
of only slightly less diameter than the cylinder. The apparatus 
is represented in fig. 41. The casing is made of cast iron or 
steel, and should be in as few pieces as possible. The one in 
the figure consists of four segments B and two side walls 
C C, which are kept together by bolts c. As a result of this 
very simple construction it is possible to replace a damaged 
or worn one with great quickness and ease. f 

The side walls C C are pierced by the hollow trunnions 
C C 2 , whose bearings are on the framing G G, and on which 



Fig. 41. 


the casing rotates. The axles are hollow, so that the material 
to be ground and the products of the grinding can be passed 
through them. The mill is filled through C 1 , and an exhauster 
sucks the ground stuff out through C 2 . The grinding ball is 
of iron or steektnd weighs from 1,500 to 3,000 kilos, according 
to the nature of the material to be ground. As above stated 
the ball has a little side-play between the sides of the cylinder. 
This arrangement has a great advantage over the old-fashioned 
contrivance of a stone-roller running in a casing, as it never 
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oauses clogging, which so frequently occurs with the roller. 
Most of the grinding is done by the sideway play of the ball. 
The casing is best turned direct by putting a belt round it, as 
shown in fig. 42, It is of great advantage in increasing the 
work done by the machine to have niches a along the path of 
the ball. These get filled with partly ground stuff which is 
constantly emptied out of them by the rotation of the casing 
and thrown back on to the ball again. The niches thus serve 
to lift up the material and distribute it. The running of the 
ball in its path and its side-play make the action analogous to 
that of rollers without the complexity and unreliability of the 
roller-mill. The ball should not have too much play, as if it 
has the grinding will be slower. 
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When the grinding is finished the product is removed by 
the exhauster. It is a good plan to insert between the mill 
and the exhauster a series of chambers in which the product 
will sort itself, the finest being deposited in that farthest from 
the mill, and the ooarsest in that farthest from the exhauster. 

Another very excellent machine for grinding pigments is 
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Glaser's Disintegrator. 

The action of this new form of mill, shown in fig. 48, 
depends upon the rotation of a disc armed with projecting 
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beaters, which knock the material against the sides of the 
casing in which the disc runs till it is broken up small enough 
to fall through a sieve out of the mill. 

This mill has great advantages over other similar systems. 
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It is built much more amply and solidly, has only one driving 
belt, is easier and .quicker to clean, wears out less and requires 
no special foundation. The characteristic action of this mill 
explains its extremely large output for a comparatively small 
amount of wear and consumption of energy. The new mill 
requires no sharpening, and worn parts can be cheaply and 
easily replaced. In grinding wet, sticky, or resinous material, 
JMs very rare for the mill to choke, and if it does it can be 
cleared in a few minutes. It is also an excellent apparatus 
for intimately mixing bodies together. 



, Fig. 44. 


The machine can be fed with pieces the size of a hazelnut 
or the fist, according to the siz^of.the mill and the character 
of the stuff to be ground* To bring the material into small 
enough pieces to go in the mill, other apparatus has to be 
used when necessary. A preliminary breaking apparatus 
which will take pieces twice the size of a fist may be had 
attached to the mill. A hand wheel permits the regulation 
and the clearance of the disc carrying the beaters from the 
insitle of the case, so that the material can be ground coarser 
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or finer at will, a correspondingly sized sieve being, of course, 
also used. 

Wherever, as in colour grinding, a very finely powdered 
and absolutely uniform product is demanded, a sieve is 
essential, and various well-constructed sifters are to be had. , 
In Glaser’s mill the regular feeding is provided for by 
elevators which raise the material to the necessary height, and 
then carry it horizontally into the mill, such as Archimedean 
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screws, etc. In order to get the proper speed, complete 
series of belt pulleys sh^ul^, be provided. The mills for a 
•daily output of 400, 1,500, 4,000, 8,000 and 15,000 kilos, for 
medium, heavy and hard material, and for a medium fineness 
of grinding at from 120 to 1,200 gulden Austrian currency 
require, with a speed of 4,000, 3,000, 2,000, 1,000 and 300 
revolutions, a power of }, 2, 4, 6 and 10 h.p. 

A very pretty combined mill and sifting apparatus by the 
same firm is represented in fig. 44. It consists of a mill, 
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elevator, sieve, dust-chamber, a feeding hopper, gearing, etc. 
It can be put down anywhere convenient without special 
fixing, and started at once by connecting it with a belt to the 
driving power. No attention is required except to keep the 
hopper supplied, and to remove the stuff as it is ground. To 
remove bits of iron which are common in grist in the shape 
of nails, etc., magnetic apparatus is provided. 

-» The fine powder got with these various mills is not in all 
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cases fit for immediate use, but must be sieved for sorting it 
into various degrees of fineness. t As this is impossible with 
hand sieves, partly on Recount of the large quantities to lje 
dealt with and partly because the dust would be injurious to 
the health of the sifter, various kinds of sifting and winnowing 
machines of known construction are employee!. 

Centrifugal Sifting and Winnowing Machine. 

The centrifugal sifting and winnowing machine represented 
in fig, 45, by Zemsch of Wiesbaden, is used when the sifting 
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of similar substanoes is to be done, or some amount of ad* 
mixture in the sifting of the substance with others previously 
sifted is unimportant, as the drum inside the case is awkward 
to clean. Quick rotation is given to the sifting cylinder, in 
which beaters are moved by gearing, as soon as the rotation 
begins. The grist enters through a safety basket to oatch 
stones, nails, etc., into one end of the machine. Dust cannot 
fiy about and the finest brass or silk gauze can be used ter 
the sifting. 

Sieving and Mixing Maqhine. 

The machine shown in fig. 46 serves for simultaneous 
sifting and mixing. It is the only existing arrangement 
whereby the whole of the bolting cloth can be taken out 
quickly and easily if it is desired to substitute a different 
mesh. The brush roller, set with the best stiff bristles, 
rotates in a semi-cylindrical sieve, and can be approached 
thereto as the brushes wear. It is enclosed hermetically so 
that no dust can fly about. Any lumps in the grist are com- 
pletely destroyed by the rotating cylinder. The product .of 
the machine falls into a receptacle below, while anything too 
coarse to go through the machine leaves it at one end. The 
sieves are made of strong iron or brass wire, and fixed into 
their place by soldering. They are very durable. A corru- 
gated iron half cylinder is substituted for the sieve for mixing 
powders with liquids. The arrangement of the brushes, like 
an Archimedean screw, provides a horizontal as well as a 
rotatory motion, which makes % the mixing more complete and 
ipore rapid. 
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MECHANICAL CONTRIVANCES FOR MIXING VEHICLES 
WITH PIGMENTS. 


When large quantities of pigment have to be dealt with mixing 
them by hand is ar toilsome and time- wasting process, and 
must be replaced by mechanical mixers. Such contrivances 
are the more essential when the paint has to be mixed very 
stiff, i.e. t with very little vehicle, or when, as in printing inks, 
the vehicle itself is tough and the pigment (like lampblack 
for example) is very light, in which case the amalgamation of 
the two is very difficult. In fact it is practically impossible 
to effect it at all by hand, except in extremely small quantities. 
For thin colours containing much vehicle the machines may 
be dispensed with, but for thick and tough mixtures they are 


Quack’s Machine. 

A very simple apparatus for the purpose is the mixing and 
kneading machine of E. Quack. 

Figs. 47 and 48 show the machine in vertical section and 
in elevation respectively. In the cylinder with smooth walls 
turn two blades overlapping as shown. They turn in opposite 
directions, and work the contents of the machine into a perfect 
mixture in a very short-time and with a less expenditure of 
power than any other machine. The work goes on with 
mechanical accuracy to its termination. The particles under 
treatment are driven about until the whole mass has been 
worked,; through. The rotating blades scrape each other ajj<| 
also the waUs of the cylinder, so that nothing can escape the w m; 
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The machine is emptied t 
kept going on all the time 
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ing stioking to the walls of the cylinder. When the machine 
wants cleaning it can be at once taken to pieoes by loosening 
a few wedges. 


i 

6 

£ 



Werner and Pfleiderer's Machine. 

The kneading and mixing machine of Werner find Pfleiderer 
of Cannstatt has the most simple principle imaginable (see 
figs. 50 a, 50 b), and it is said to have achieved results hitherto 
impossible. The machines are made in all sorts of sizes 
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from a oapaoity of J up to 1,400 kilos; The charge that can 
be worked up at one time depends not only on the sp. gr. of 
the substance, but to a large extent on its consistency and 
other properties. In most cases a machine of the stronger 
class is well suited by its shovel form and general construo- , 
tion to do the work of a small machine on ooeasion, but the * 
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use the machine ta to be put to, e.g,, whether it is for oil-paint 
or for printers’ ink, should be specified on ordering. 

In working the kneading'krf!ves rotate in opposite directions 
Inside the case. To save time and increase the action the 
motion must be reversed from time to time. The machine 
works best when not too full for the lively and characteristic 
movements of the mass to be observed. With dry materials 
even when the blades are entirely covered these movements 
can be seen. The machine is tipped up to empty it. Some 
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of the machines can be readily taken to pieoes to he 
the trough and the blades separately. 

, Lehmann's Machine. 

J. M. Lehmann of Dresden Lobtau mixing maohmo f or 
pigments is represented in figs. 49 and 51. The maobme 
represented in fig. 51 oonsists as will be seen of a strong iron 
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•A 

stand bearing a cylindrical trough, which can be rotated on 
its longest axis. It contains a mixing arrangement consisting 
of segment-shaped blades whioh, when the trdugh is rotated, 
produoe a thorough amalgamation of the oontents of the 
trough, whether dry powder, boiled oil, or mixtures of oil 
and pigment. 


9 
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The machine is made in two sizes for 200 and for 40 kilos, 
of pigment, and costs M.500 and M.400 respectively. 

All these machines mix together oil and pigment in a com- 
plete manner, but do not make the pigment any finer-grained. 
They do not give the ointment-like consistency characteristic 
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of a good oil paint, but a lumpy mass which has to be rubbed 
down with the hand or on a stone by means of a muller. 

To get the ointment-like consistency, further treatment 
is required, which combines mixing with crushing. For 
very small quantities a stone and muller suffice, but special 
machinery called paint mills is needed for large quantities. 
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PAINT MILLS. 

These machines may be classified as follows : — 

1. Those which work by taking the material between two 
slanting corrugated surfaces, one of which is stationary while 
the other rotates. 

2. Those which take it between two flat-ribbed surfaces, 
which both move eccentrically but in opposite directions. 

3. Those which take it through a system of from two to 
four rotating rollers of steel, bronze, stone, or porcelain. 

ThB first class is the one most used. The machines be- 
longing to it are cheap and are made in all sizes, and several 
of them are to be found in every paint factory. 

Their simple construction is shown in fig. 52. They are 
entirely of iron, except the rubbing surfaces which are of 
bell or gun metal. The mixed colour is put into the funnel 
T, the grinding disc M is pressed more or less on to the funnel 
T by means of the set screw S, according to whether the 
scraper P is to deliver a finer or a coarser colour. The 
grinding disc is provided inside with notches which run to- 
wards the conical point in the centre of it. The interior of 
the funnel is also grooved. As these grooves wear they 
must be filed out again, because on them depends the fine- 
ness of the colour. The machine stands on a tripod. In an 
improved form specially introduced by the Brockhaus firm 
for printing inks there is a massive stand, dhd the funnel is 
more than twice as deep. 

The chief drawback of this machine is that its output is 
small, as the colour stays in it long after it is finished. The 
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finer the colour has to be rubbed down, the more this moon* 
venienoe makes itself felt, and in faot when very thick colours 
are being rubbed very fine hardly anything will come out of 
the machine. Schlager of Ybbs has improved the machine 
by taking away the stand, and putting the grinding diso and 
funnel on a common vertical axis. The funnel is also closed, 



Fig. 52. 


$nd air pressure is exerted 8pon the pigment within it by 
means of a pump. This pressure drives the finished colour 
out of the machine. The pump is geared with the machine 
so that both afe set in motion together, and very little power 
is required. Many tests have shown that these alterations 
have not only greatly increased the output of the machine, 
but that the machines can be made very much lighter. 
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Plate .Machines. 

•The plate machines belong to the second class, and give 
an excellent output. They rub extraordinarily fine and last 
for years without repairs on account of their very solid 
construction. The machine consists of a massive cast-iron 
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stand, two plates, the spindle or axle, which is closely united 
to the funnel, and has a strong spiral spring inside of iron 
wire, the funnel to receive the colour, an<^ the set-sorew 
under the lower plate. When the machine is to be started, 
we put the plates dose together by means of the set screw, 
fill the funnel with paint, release the plates a little and set 
the gearing in motion. The upper plate and the funnel then 
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rotate" with a screw-like motion, while the lower plate rotates 
in the opposite direction. The object of the spiral is to hold 
the scraper which is placed where the edges of the two 
plates, which have not a vertical axis, meet. To clean the 
machine we remove the spindle, funnel and plates, and the 
spiral from the inside of the spindle. 

Rolleb Machines. 

The best makes of paint-mill are those which act by means 
of rollers made of various hard substances. They are 


? T 
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certainly rather expensive, but they make up so fully for 
that by the fineness of the jtsojpur they produce and by the 
magnitude of their output that no colour factory is complete 
without them. For artistic painting they give colours rubbed 
finer than is possible with any other system. 

Fig. 54 shows the roller machine of J. M. Lehmann for 
printing and lithographic inks, and oil paint. The various 
sizes of this machine include three very finely polished rollers 
of green porphyry, which are harder than steel, and have 
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the property of clinging to the colour, whereby great fineness 
of colour and large yield are ensured. If the machine is 
rightly handled the colour cannot escape at the ends of the 
rollers. Unequal speeds are imparted to the rollers, and 
the front one has also a lateral motion. One very valuable 
character of the machine is that at the end of the work the 
porphyry rollers run off quite clean, so that they waste no 
appreciable amount even of quite small charges, which can 
therefore be taken by the larger sizes of mill. 

The paint, etc., is poured between the first and the second 
roller, and is rubbed fine by the stones, passing to the scraper, 
which delivers it into a receptacle placed below the mill. 

The enormous output of these machines may be illustrated 
by the following figures : — 

No. 1 delivers about 3,000 kilos, white lead or 200 kilos, printing ink 
„ 2 „ „ 2,500 „ „ 150 „ 

„ 3 „ „ 1,500 „ „ 100 „ 

„ 4 „ „ 1,000 „ „ 70 „ 

per day, and other pigments in proportion. This is with the 
finest grinding. The four sizes require 24, 14, 1, and 4 h.p, 
respectively. Other sizes are made for hand-power, e.g., No. 
5, which will deal with 300 kilos, of white lead daily. 

Similar machines are built by H. F. Stolberg of Offenbach 
a. M., Beyer Fr6res of Paris, and others, but Lehmann has 
the best reputation in Germany and Austria, and his machines 
are practical and well made. 

The fineness demanded of the colour naturally affects the* 
output and it is unreasonable to expect a machine to deliver 
as much fine colour for art work as it will coarser colour for 
house-painting, independently of the great toughness, and 
many things, Buch as printers’ ink. This too has an effect 
upon the output of any mill. The striking •difference made 
in the output of Lehmann’s machine by using it for printing 
ink instead of white lead, as given above, shows this very 
clearly. 
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MANUFACTURE OF HOUSE OIL PAINTS. 

# 

Ordinary house paint oonsists of pigment and vehicle. The 
latter may be according to circumstances linseed oil, bleaohed 
linseed oil, boiled oil, or bleached boiled oil* Both the essen- 
tial parts of the paint must have certain qualities to produce 
a good, usable, and durable paint, which may be stated as 
follows 

We require of the pigment 

1. That it should be perfectly djy. 

2. That it should be in the finest possible powder, without 
admixture of sand, and that it should feel soft to the fingers. 

3. That it should be as free from adulteration as is consist- 
ent with the price paid for it. 

4. That it should have the necessary fastness to light and 
air. 

5. That it should have sufficient body. 

We require from the vehicle : — 

1. That it should have the proper consistency, neither too 
thin nor too thick. If it errs in the second particular, the 
paint will not go on easily with the brush ; if in the first, 
the oolour will not stick on, ^nc^ is apt on inclined or vertical 
sutfaoes to run down before it dries. 

2. That it should not perceptibly affect the colour of the 
paint, especially when that is to be white. 

3. That it should dry properly. 

. 4. That it gets hard, and has a sufficient resistance to 
weather and atmospheric influences. , 

Raw and boiled linseed oil, exposed to the action of the air, 
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alter by oxidation and the heat of the sun. Free linoleic aoid 
becomes linoxic aoid, the undeoomposed linoleine. becomes 
linoxin. The ooat thus formed is durable and resistant to 
outward influences, but after a long time the iinoxin itself 
decomposes, becomes brittle, and flakes off. 

Linseed oil itself is the best vehicle for pigments, but it 
dries too slowly, and must therefore be replaced by boiled 
ligseed oil. The driers added to the oil during the boil make 
it dry not only quicker but harder, while at the same time, 
especially with lead driers, they make the coat less durable 
than if the raw oil had been used alone. 

The qualities to be demanded of a house paint may be 
divided into those which can be recognised by inspecting the 
paint, and those which can only be known by its behaviour 
after use. In the first class we have four properties 

1. That the paint has the proper consistency, i.e ., is ready 
for the immediate use of the brush, and can be applied to the 
surface to be coated in a satisfactory manner. 

2. That the paint has been properly rubbed up. Every 
particle of the pigment must be wrapped up in the vehicle 
and be penetrated by it, so that the whole is like an ointment, 
perfectly uniform and free from perceptible grains. 

3. That the paint dries quickly and hard enough. 

4. That the paint covers well enough. It must be of 
sufficient body to conceal entirely the surface to which it is 
applied. 

In the second class we have three properties : — 

1. The paint must not injury the surface to which it is 
applied, either by its own. chemical properties, or by its owq 
in conjunction with those of the vehicle, whether by galvanic 
action or otherwise. Neither on the other hand must there 
be any appreciable effect exerted on the paint l>y the surface 
to whioh. it is applied. 

2. The paint must adhere well to the surfaoe painted, and 
must at the same time be elastic enough to prevent changes 
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of temperature from producing cracks by alternate contraction' 
and expansion. 

3. The paint must be durable, i.e ., must resist the destruc- 
tive influences of the environment, whether they are mechan- 
ical or chemical, and must form a coat hard enough to permit 
of being cleaned and polished. 

To make the paint answer ail these conditions, however, 
something more is necessary than depends upon the paipj, 
viz. 

1. The vehicle must be chosen with care and with reference 
to the use the paint is to subserve. This choice is’ dependent 
partly on the nature of the surface to be painted and partly 
on the influences to which it is subsequently to be subjected. 

2. The materials used must be pure and suitable for the 
object of the painting. 

3. The application of the paint must be done in a careful 
and workmanlike manner. 

We can now see that before a paint can be pronounced 
good a whole list of requirements must be satisfied, and also 
that it may not be the fault of a paint that it does not answer, 
if it has been improperly used. 

Assuming that the pigment has been properly chosen, I 
proceed to the manufacture of oil-paints, i.e., to the mixing 
of the pigment with the vehicle. All pigments must be in 
a proper condition before they go to the paint-mills, because 
the machine is not intended to mix and grind at the same 
time. On a small scale we stir the pigment a little at a time 
into raw or boiled linseed oil/mtil we have a perfect mixture 
in which no solid matter is distinguishable. On a large scale 
we use one of the machines already described. 

As regards the proportion between vehicle and pigment, it 
must be remarked that the paints of commerce are usually 
mixed very thick, partly because it is to the interest of the 
manufacturer to use as little vehicle as possible, because the 
vehicle is usually dearer than the pigment, and partly because 
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consumers think that a thick paint is better than a thin. one, 
and also because thick paints are better for sending- to a dis- 
tance. These circumstances have to be carefully borne in 
mind. If we want thin paints, the process of mixing is very 
easy. We simply take the pigment and stir it up in as much 
vehicle as is necessary till we get a uniform product. It is, 
however, quite another matter to make a thick paint, ie., 
p^ments containing no more liquid than is necessary to make 
them into a paste, so that they can be diluted just before use. 
In making such paints we soon find that there is an excess 
of pigment over vehicle which cannot be exceeded, and which 
in any case makes the mixing more and more difficult, and 
makes it require more time and more power. Certain 
pigments, such as the ochres, require far more vehicle than 
others, but the manufacturer, on account of the greater price 
of the vehicle, uses only from two-thirds to three-quarters of 
the weight of the pigment. This being the case with the 
lighter pigments, the heavier ones, such as lead and chrome 
colours, want even less vehicle. With these a weight of 
vehicle amounting to one-quarter to one-third of the weight 
of the pigment will give thick paints. 

It is often impossible for the paint manufacturer to deliver 
pure paints for the price, and he has therefore to thin with 
heavyspar. If in his dealings with the pigment manufacturer 
he buys only cheap kinds he gets the heavyspar in without 
having the trouble of getting it and mixing it in himself, al- 
though he had better do so. In these cases it is very hard to 
draw a line between adulterated, and unadulterated goods, 
and a pigment can then qply be regarded as the latter when it 
contains foreign ingredients out of all proportion with its price. 

When the mixing has been perfectly done, the mixture is 
put through the paint mill, where it is broughf to the desired 
degree of fineness. In special cases, where extra fineness is 
needed, the paint must be put twice or even thr ee times 
through the paint mill, 
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I now give various recipes for particular mixed paints, 
which would require too much space to specify more par- 
ticularly. 

White Lead Pigments. 


Kilo*. 

Pure white lead in powder 28 

Bleached or ordinary linseed oil 6 

Pure white lead in powder 18 

Pure white heavyspar 5 

Linseed oil 5 

Pure white lead in powder . . , \ . . 18 

Pure white heavyspar 6 

Linseed oil 7 

Pure white lead in powder 18 

Pure white heavyspar . 15 

Linseed oil 18 

Zinc White Pigments. 

Kilos. 

Finest zinc white 11 

Bleached or ordinary linseed oil 5 

' Finest zinc white 11 

Pure white heavyspar 6 

Linseed oil 7 


Grey Colours 

are made by mixing any of the above whites with a black 
such as graphite or lampblack, or with a blue such as ultra- 
marine or Prussian blue, or an ochre. 


Yellow Pigments. 



Kilns. 

Oohre .... 

83 

Heavyspar r 

15 

Boiled oil 

' 18 

Ochre .... 

25 

Pure white lead . 

6 

Boiled oil 

. . . . . 10 
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Pore white lead 
Ochre . 

* • • *. . 

. 

. 

Kilos. 

6 

Heavyspar , 



* * 

25 

26 

Boiled oil 




18 

Chrome yellow 
Boiled oil 




10 

7 

Chrome yellow 




30 

White lead . 
Heavyspar . 




5 

15 

Boiled oil 




21 

Bed lead 
Heavyspar . 

Red Pigments. 



Kitos. 

30 

22 

Boiled oil 




12 

Venetian red . 




10 

Heavyspar 




5 

Boiled oil 




5 

Venetian red . 




20 

Heavyspar 




10 

Ochre . 




10 

Boiled oil 




18 

Cinnabar 




10 

Chrome orange 




10 

Linseed oil . 




6 

Chrome green 

Gbeen Pigments. 



Kilo 

11 

Boiled oil 




4 

Chrome green 

• • . | 



11 

Boiled oil 




6 

Heavyspar 



, , 

5 

Sohweinfurt green 




13 

Zinc white . 




12 

Boiled oil 





.8 

Zine green 



, 

20 

Boiled oil 



, , 

7 
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Blub Pigments. 

Kilofe. 

Ultramarine blue 7 


Zinc white . 



. 10 

Boiled oil 



6 

Ultramarine blue 



7 

Zino white . 



. 10 

Heavyspar . 



5 

Boiled oil 



8 

Prussian blue 



. 10 

Zinc white . 




5 

Boiled oil 

Brown Pigments. 


8 

Kilos. 

Umber . 



21 

Boiled oil 



8 

Umber . 



21 

Heavyspar 



10 

Boiled oil 



10 

Velvet brown . 



15 

Boiled oil 



8 

Filling up 1 



. 20 

Boiled oil 

Black Pigments. 


8 

Kilos. 

Vegetable black 



. 22 

Boiled oil 

* < < 


10 

Vegetable black 



11 

Heavyspar . 



5 

Boiled oil 



6 

Lampblack * . 



. 10 

Boiled oil 



. 11 


Sic in the original.— T b. 
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Hugoulin's Process. 

We prepare in a glass or earthenware vessel a thin homo- 
geneous paste with water and one of the following substances 
in fine powder in the proportions given. 

To 1,000 kilos, white zinc oxide 300-400 kilos, water 
„ „ „ grey „ „ 150-180 „ 

„ „ „ white lead 150-180 „ „ 

„ „ „ red lead 80-160 „ „ 

„ „ „ lampblack about 1,000 „ „ 

To this paste we add enough linseed oil to make a con- 
sistent colour by thorough stirring until the oil has taken the 
pigment from the water. The water is then decanted from 
above the mass, which is then kneaded up exactly like butter 
to get all the water out of it. Finally a greasy mass remains, 
which, when it has to bo used, is diluted to painting con- 
sistency with oil. This colour is shown by the throwing out 
of the water to be a true compound (this it is not, but the pig- 
ment has more tendency to mix with oil than with water ) 1 and 
has all the appearance of one. If other minerals than those 
given are used, e.g ., ochre, earth-colours, copper compounds, 
etc., no throwing out of water takes place and however long 
we stir, the mass remains a mixture of oil, water and pig- 
ment. Combination only takes place beween linseed od and 
white or red lead, white or grey zinc oxide, or chrome yellow, 
or lampblack, whereby the preference that these pigments 
enjoy as a consequence of practical experience of their power 
of protecting wood and metal is explained. 

The process for making these house paints on any scale, 
small or large, is as follows : Offe of the above-mentioned pig- 
ments is worked to a paste with water and a wooden spatula. 
This paste is then thinned with more water, and run through 
a silk sieve. It is best to have the paste very thin so that 
it will flow freely through the sieve. The sieve usually 

i This i 8 evidently an interjection of Andes in a quotation from a 


»] 
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keeps baok about J per cent, of the pigment, which is kept 
for further grinding, and also any impurities which may -have 
been present, and which neither the paint-mill nor the muller 
is competent to get rid of. 

The filtered paste is allowed to stand in a vessel to settle, 
which may take any time from a few hours to a few days; 
The water is then run off, and the pigment is stirred up with 
oil for a few minutes. The paste balls together at the bottom 
of the vessel. The kneading is then done, and all the fe- 
manning water squeezed out of the mass and poured away. 
Just before use the colour is properly .thinned with oil and 
siccative. By the above-described process a single workman 
can turn out over 100 kilos, of faultless oil paint within two 
hours. 

The new process is already used to a fairly large extent in 
cases where it is a question of making several hundred kilos, 
of oil paint at a time, and has always given excellent results. 
When it becomes further extended it will perhaps be found 
convenient to bring pigments on the market in the form of 
the pastes that it requires instead of in the usual dry form. 

Zinc grey must be put through the sieve dry, because it 
oxidises by long contaot with water and forms a solid mass 
which will not easily combine with oil. Lampblack is not 
wetted by water, so that in its case 10 per cent, of alcohol 
must be added to the water. The lampblack is mixed with 
this dilute spirit till it has the dampness of fresh snuff. In 
this form it mingles readily with water. It is then treated 
as above by decanting the water, stirring up with oil, and 
kneading out the remaining water. 

Pbocess for Making Wratheb-Proof Paint fob Walls, 

c 

. The process of E. G. Thenn (D.R.P. 25,137) is as follows: 
Mix and grind thoroughly in a mill a mass consisting of 2C 
per oent. dry silicate of potash, 10 per cent, felspar, 27 pel 
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cent artificially precipitated erilioic hydrate, 90 per cent, 
cryolite, 14 per oent. of any natural silicate readily attackable 
by caustic potash lye, e.g., pumice, and 19 per cent. .of crystal- 
lised carbonate of potash. This mixture is then mixed with 
about half its weight of pure well-levigated earth-colour, or 
other pigment not affected by caustic lime or potash. The 
whole mass is thoroughly mixed and sieved through a sieve 
with 600 meshes to one square centimetre. 

,^he vehicle consists of thick milk of lime which has been 
passed through a sieve of the same fineness as the dry mass, 
and is added to the dry mass in the proportions of about 2 
vols. of milk of lime to 1 of pigment. The whole mass is 
then put again through the sieve. 

The colour is applied like an ordinary lime-wash. When 
dry, which takes about twenty-four hours, the surfaoe is gone 
over with clean water several times to accelerate its hardening. 
This object is attained still sooner if the water is used hot. 
Rain and natural dampness of the air have, of course, the 
same effect. If the paint has^ to resist unusual severe 
mechanical influences, it is a good plan to harden with a 15 
per cent, solution of potash waterglass instead of with plain 
water. 

The hardening action consists essentially in the formation 
of silicate of lime, formed by the interaction of the silicate of 
potash and carbonate of lime. The advantages of the appli- 
cation are its resistance to weather, cheapness, handsome 
appearance and washability. 

Univerbal Pigment for U*«-as Water, Oil or Lake 
Colour. 

.4 

By the process of J. Strenli & Co., of Horgen, a colour is 
obtained which can be used with oil or water, or as a lake 
colour, and may therefore be called universal. Dissolve 1 
kilo, of raw caoutchouc in small pieoes, by heating it with 
about 20 kilos, of linseed oil. At the same time boil 21 kilos. 

, 10 
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of Panama wood 1 or flax-seeds in 100 kilos, of water lot about 
half an hour. We thus get a decoction having an oily 
character in virtue of the flax seeds used, which is intended 
to facilitate saponification of the materials. Panama wood 
has the advantage that a colour rubbed up with a mixture 
containing it adheres very strongly to the painted objects, 
whether they are of wood, stone or iron. Besides its extract 
is very much like the purest soapy water whereby intimate 
Union with the indiarubber solution is much facilitated. * 

While this decoction is boiling, the indiarubber solution is 
diluted at a temperature of about 100° C. with more linseed 
oil, in the proportion of about five times its volume. This 
dilute indiarubber solution is then mixed with four-thirds of its 
own volume of the decoction, and well stirred up with it to 
a thin soapy liquid. The dry pigment is then diligently 
stirred up in it till a paste is produced which can be rubbed 
up in the paint mill, through which it is at once put. Only 
chemically pure pigments can be used for making this uni- 
versal colour, for if, for example, heavyspar is added, it is 
impossible to get a uniform mixture. The oil would unite 
with the pigment and the heavyspar and the water would be 
thrown out, and the result would not be a universal colour 
but an ordinary oil-colour. 

On leaving the paint-mill, the universal colour is ready, 
and can.be delivered up to the painter for further manipula- 
tion. 

The materials contained .in the universal colour permit of 
its uniting easily with water, oil, or varnish, so that the 
pointer can mix it with water and so get water colour or 
distemper, or with oil and so get an oil colour, or with varnish 
and so get a coloured varnish. As distemper, the colours are 
durable and not liable to mouldiness; as oil colours, they 
form no surface-skin, and without the use of wax give 1 a very 


] Qaillaiabark. 
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toeftlid durable ooat which can be washed withSoap op' sbda, 
Ttifoheap as it does not contain wax. 

, The colours got in the manner just described set harder 
than ordinary ones, resist weather, and can be used in or 
out of doors either in winter or summer. 

Grunzweig’s Oil Paint. 

Grunzweig mixes a paint consisting of 10 per cent, umber, 
5 per cent, yellow ochre, 10 per cent, red lead, 5 per cent, 
ultramarine, 5 per cent, zinc white, 25 per cent, white lead, 
10 per cent, of graphite, and 25 per cent, of boiled oil. 

The surface to be painted with this must have been care- 
fully cleaned and dried, and if of iron must have been freed 
from rust. The mass can be diluted with boiled oil only. 
This heterogeneous colour has probably been patented in 
England, so that it may be called “ patent 

To Make Oil Colours Resist High Temperatures. 

This object is realised, according to D.E.P, 17,459, by using 
a solution of shellac, camphor and boiled oil in spirit. The 
tincture is made paler by treatment with chalk. The surface 
to be painted is grounded with a mixture of this tincture with 
plaster of Paris, and then painted with pigment rubbed up 
with the tincture. 

Glasenapp’s Black Paint. 

This is not exactly a black but rather a dark grey, but haft 
very great body. It was invenjgd by Glasenapp. 

100 lb. of boiled oil made with lead are heated till th$y 
begin to fume, and then 15 lb. of litharge or red lead are 
gradually added and digested to complete solution. We then 
add gradually li lb. of flowers of sulphur and stir diligently. 
Finally we add 2 lb. more of the lead oxide and oontinm 

the heat for thirty to sixty minutes longer, to get all the 
sulphur (which dissolves readily in the oil) into combination. 
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The final rather thick liquid is thinned with oil of turpentine, 
This application rightly made will dry in ten hours, but if 
there is any uncombined sulphur it will take longer. The 
presence of free sulphur in the unfinished paint may be 
known by the gases given off having a characteristic and 
disagreeable smell. The sulphide of lead gradually settles, 
but the paint is easily made fit for use by stirring it up. 

Vehicle and Fixer for House Paints. 

The invention (D.R.P. 3,420) consists in mixing organic or 
inorganic colouring matters with the following paste 
Glue, 25 grammes; glycerine, 534 grammes; water, 208 
grammes; ammonia, 12£ grammes; wax, 208 grammes; and 
resin, 12i grammes. Paints made with this vehicle are suit- 
able for a variety of industrial purposes. They form an 
advantageous substitute for pastels, and are usable for both 
oil and water colour painting. They are easily applied to 
fabrics, and also to porcelain, earthenware, etc. By dint of 
these properties, and their rapid drying, they are of great 
value to landscape painters. The paste is made as follows : — 
Mix by heating together 208 grammes of pure white wax 
and about 260 of glycerine. When the wax is quite fused, 
a solution of 12 J grammes of resin in ether is added. Finally 
we add a solution of 25 grammes of fish or other glue in about 
260 grammes of glycerine. Then dilute with water and stir 
till cold. The paste is then rubbed up with the pigments 
and the paint is ready. The amount of glycerine used has 
to be regulated according to the drying power the paint is to 
have. 

Preparation o£ a Substitute for Linseed or Turpen* 
tine Oil. 

This oil extinct (D.R.P. 3,420) is made from colophony 
free from turpentine, crystal soda, liquid ammonia and' water, 
and is a syrupy mass which can be used with great advantage 
in house painting. The product is made as follows 
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100 lb, of the oolppHony, 20 of crystal soda and £0 of 
water are boiled together, and then mixed intimately with 
'250 of water and 24 of ammonia. 

The resulting product can be used with great success in 
the manufacture of all paints as a substitute for oil of turpen- 
tine or linseed, and the pigments simply need to be rubbed 
up with it. 

The paint so got has the property of drying quickly and 
easily without any siccative, and can readily be varnished 
over. The coats withstand changes of temperature perfectly, 
keep under water as well as dry and get very hard. Paints 
made with this substitute can be diluted at will simply with 
water, even to be very thinly flowing indeed. In comparison 
with the methods hitherto known of making house paints 
with linseed or turpentine oil, this substitute has the impor- 
tant advantage that it can be made at one-third of the cost 
of the original vehicle, and gives a still more durable coat. 

Bruchhold’s Weatherproof Paint. 

Bruchhold’s new paint consists of boiled oil which must 
be free from every artificial siccative, with a little oil of 
creosote and powdered silver slag from a silver refinery. The 
exact proportions are 

Per cent. 


Slag 75 

Boiled oil 24 

Creosote 1 


The essential ingredient is the slag, the great hardness 
of which gives the paint much resistance to water or acid, 
and contains no metals liable to oxidation. 

Jk 

Kallkolith. 

Under this name a product has been foa some years on 
the market as a paint, having been ostensibly discovered 
by Otto Kail of Heidelberg. 

Kallkolith is used with great advantage as a substitute 
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lor the usual priming colours on wood and iron, and instead' 
of boiled oil on stone, cement and all kinds of plaster. It 
prevents all blistering and gives an exceedingly hard, smooth 
and durable surface, as it combines firmly not only with the 
surface but with the paint subsequently laid over it. It has 
the following advantages 

1. Cheapness,— It is half the price of ordinary priming 
And linseed oil. 

2. Yield.— It goes three times as far as ordinary priming. 

3. Convenience.— It is very easily applied and with great 
economy of pigment, which is made to cover well in the 
thinnest coats, and will have more durability than on an 
ordinary oil priming. 

4. Drying powers.— The drying only takes two to three 
hours. Hence we have 

5. Continuance of the work ensured. 

6. Oil colours on kallkolith on wood and plaster have 
greater beauty and 

7. Greater durability and specially very great 

8. Hardness , so that, as the experience of several years 
has shown, the lasting of the substance on outside fronts 
exposed to the weather is most satisfactory. Hence any 
work done with kallkolith may be fully guaranteed. 

On wood, kallkolith is applied thinly and with care. It 
dries in from one to two hours and the smoothing with 
pumice may be omitted, only brushing when dry with 
a brush before stopping. We thus get a solid,, smooth 
surface with great saving of time, and one coat of good 
oil paint will be found to have all the body required. This 
single coat is sandpapered and dusted, and the finishing 
oolour can now be laid on, and will remain perfectly bright. 
A dull wax paint can also be used, and one coat of ifc^ 
will be enough on a priming of kallkolith. 

Woodwork, preserved in its natural colour by. kallkolith, 
Acquire^ when the application has been carefully- made, 
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i fine, antique shade, and oan be waxed, tarnished or 
polished over the kaUkolith. 

If the objects are to be decorated, they can be painted 
on with kallkolith and beautiful work can be done in this 
way. In polishing the wood we proceed as follows: If 
the wood is to retain its natural colour, from one to three 
ooats of kallkolith are applied, according as the wood has 
fine or coarse pores, and when dry sandpapered is 
polished in the usual way. If a deeper colour of the wood 
is wanted, a larger number of kallkolith coats is applied, 
and the surface is well rubbed with soft paper before 
polishing. 

Poker-work and intarsia can be imitated with great 
fidelity on soft as well as on hard wood. To do this, 
kallkolith is painted on the wood, diluting it for light tints and 
putting in the shadows afterwards with undiluted kallkolith. 

In imitating other woods, it is advisable to mix the graining 
colours with kallkolith and water instead of vinegar. The 
kallkolith completely prevents any creeping on to the oil 
ground, thereby saving a good deal of time, and has the addi- 
tional advantage that when the work is varnished less varnish 
is required to give the proper lustre. 

As a priming for oil colours on iron, kallkolith is applied 
thinly and carefully. 

As a priming for oil colours on stone, cement and plaster, 
instead of boiled oil, kallkolith is used diluted with twice its 
volume of water. The surface is carefully dried, and freed 
from dust, and then the dihitedjjpllkolith is applied fully, and 
with as little frothing as possible, with large brushes. Jn 
favourable weather, the application dries in from one to two 
hours, and then can be at once thinly covered with any paint. 
If the work is carefully done, as good and durable an effect 
oan be produced as in any other way, and with muoh less 
time and labour. 

Old weather-worn Qil-painted fronts can.bs saved from the 
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need of having the paint fully renewed if they are well ole&ned 
and then painted with dilute kallkolith, Kallkolith is applied 
to cement exactly as to plaster, but the plaster should be dry, 
and the kallkolith should be applied during fine weather. 
All lime- washed fronts must be well scrape'd and washed, and 
should then be painted over with kallkolith diluted with seven 
times its volume of water, and then, when that is dry, treated 
as if they were fresh plaster. # 

As a priming for distemper instead of soap kallkolith is 
used diluted with seven times its volume of water, and the 
distempering is done as usual when the kallkolith is dry, 
although the distemper colour should be a* little thinner than 
usual. It does no harm if the priming has for any reason to 
stand uncovered for a time, which cannot be allowed with a 
priming that wants sand-papering. 

For preparing walls for decoration kallkolith is used diluted 
with seven times its volume of cold water. For this purpose 
it has the advantage that the decorative painting is more 
durable on it than on size. Kallkolith comes on the market 
as a thickish dark brownish-red liquid, which on shaking 
becomes covered with a soapy lather and has a very disagree- 
able ammoniacal smell. The colour alone seems to be rather 
a drawback to its use, and its nauseous smell, which of course 
becomes very obvious when painting is done with it, must in 
my opinion entirely prevent its use in some cases. 

I have mentioned in a former work that Dr. von Scherzer 
brought about thirty years ago from China a cement or paint 
called schio-laio, consisting pig’s blood, quicklime and 
altjm, and specially used for painting boxes and other articles 
of wood to make them waterproof both within and without. 
It has long been known that all albuminous bodies make 
compounds with lime which are excellent for paint, and 
blood is no exception to the rule. The German Government 
had analyses made of schio-laio, to determine the recipe if 
possible, and then to make some and experiment with it. 
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According to the determinations of nitrogen and lime, the 
proportion between fresh blood and slaked lime was put 
at three to four, and in fact if we mix 3 lb. of whipped or 
^fefibrinated blood with 4 lb. of lime, slaked to a powder, 
we get a thin tenacious mass. With more lime the mass 
is thicker, and quite as tenacious as before. 

In accordance with these researches, I have drawn up the 
following formula for a vehicle 


Whipped fresh blood 5 lb. 

Slaked lime 1^ lb. 

Water 1 gal. 


This composition can be mixed with all manner of paints, 
except white, and acts as a vehicle for them. 

Kail’s patent (D.R.P. 18,307) says : To 10 lb. of whipped 
blood from the slaughter-house add through a sieve 1 lb. 
of old quicklime which has fallen to dust, stir, and let 
the mixture stand for twenty-four hours. Then skim the 
impurities off from the surface, remove the rest from the sedi- 
ment and put it aside, and stir up the latter with water and 
allow it to settle. Then pour the water off into what has 
been put on one side, so as to dilute it. Let the mass then 
stand quiet for from ten to twelve days after mixing it with 
a solution of permanganate of potash, which partly bleaches 
it and prevents it from turning mouldy. 

At the end of this time the mass is stirred up and more 
water is added till it is of the consistency of quite thin glue. 

It is best, to secure uniformity of mixture, always to get a 
predetermined gravity by meanafff a hydrometer. 

This liquid is filtered^ mixed with a little oil of lavendef, • 
and kept in well-closed casks, when it will keep for a very 
long time. 
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SHIP PAINTS. 

A good paint for hulls of ships, in iron or steel, to resftt 
water, has not only to preserve the material in the ordinary 
way, but to prevent the growth of sea- weeds and animals 
upon it. 

This object is attained by smooth hard-clinging coats which 
contain substances poisonous to sea-growths, both vegetable 
and animal, and have also the property after they have killed 
the organisms of flaking off and leaving the hull bare. 

There are already poisonous paints known, but they will 
not flake off, and the shell fish, etc., make as much friction 
as the ship moves when dead as they did when living. On 
the other hand paints are known which slowly flake off, but 
they are not poisonous, and allow the organisms to attain 
considerable development before flaking off. 

Sohnittgbr’s Paint. 

Schnittger’s process seeks to combine both properties in 
sue paint, and is in this respect chiefly to be regarded as a 
novelty. The manufacture , of it proceeds as follows - 

Take 100 lb. of copal, ajj£ heat it till it has lessened to 
jjbout 80 lb., and condense and retain the fumes, stirring 
luring the heating with a suitable stirrer. When the dis- 
tillation is over the copal is removed from the still so as, to 
&ool as quickly %g possible, It is a good plan to run it into 
cold water. When oold the copal is broken up and dissolved 
by beating it on a sandbath in 96 per cent, spirit, at as low 
i temperature as possible. The oil which came over during 
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the distillation is added to the solution, but not the water 
which would cause precipitation, whereupon the whole is 
lihen filtered. In the meantime the following Solutions in 
spirit are prepared • 

Of 20 lb. powdered aloes in 40 lb. of 96 per cent, spirit ; 
of 20 lb. Japan camphor in 40 lb. of 96 per cent, spirit; 
of 20 lb. pitch in 40 lb. of 96 per cent, spirit ; and of 50 lb. 
colophony in 30 lb. of 96 per cent, spirit. These four tino- 
tu?es are then mixed into the copal solution, cleared by allow- 
ing time to settle, and then the whole is decanted from the 
sediment. 

To this carefully prepared solution we add, with continual 
stirring, for every 33 lb. of it 28 lb. of caput mortuum, 3 
lb. linseed oil, 3 lb. castor oil, and finally, after long stirring, 
10 lb. of red oxide of mercury ; stir for two hours more, and 
then add 5 lb. of crystallised carbolic acid. After mixing 
this in, leave to stand for twenty-four hours and pack into 
casks. 

Paint fob Ships, and Submabine Constructions. 

* In the process of Bessy G. Benedict and Frank Lee Bene- 
dict of Yiareggio, copper sulphate is reduced with grape sugar 
and caustic potash. The precipitate of cuprous oxide is mixed 
with carbolic acid, gently heated, and mixed with linseed oil 
and mineral pigments. A cuprous phenylate is said to be 
formed and to be very poisonous to animal and vegetable 
life. 

Paint fob Iron Ships. 

‘ 600 kilos, of asphalt or black pitch are mixed warm wit]^ 

480 lb. of boiled linseed^il. The mixture is cooled to 24 ? F,, 
and to it is added a mixture of 600 kilos, graphite, 120 kilos* 
arsenite of copper and 640 kilos, of purified csal-tar oil. The 
whole is thoroughly mixed and applied to the hull in several 
coats. The arsenic in, it is said to prevent the growth .-of 
bamaoies, eto., on the ship. 
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LUMINOUS PAINT. 

Luminous paint is a product which excites much interest, 
and meeting with much false judgment is distrusted by many 
people. It is therefore a matter of common interest to give 
below the results of accurate investigations, which lead ns to 
form a correct opinion on the question. 

The attempts to make a luminous paint date very far back, 
and the Chinese are said to have been able to make from the 
most remote antiquity a paint out of oyster-shells and sulphur 
which shone in the dark. At the same time such things 
used to be looked upon as playthings, as they were too 
inefficient and too expensive for practical use on a large 
scale. 

The first to succeed in making luminous paint which would 
glow even under oil or water on a large scale was Balmain, 
a native of Heligoland. Then and not before did such paints 
become of practical value. The price of such colours, which 
was M. 110 per lb. seven years ago, has now been brought 
down to one-twenty-fifth of that by improved machinery and 
methods of manufacture. 

In chemical composition Jjje paint is a compound of alkaline 
q^rth, sulphur, oxygen and a little water. It contains no 
phosphorus. Chemical analysis alone, however, is no criterion 
of its quality, as the light-giving power depends not only on 
proper composition but on a particular kind of molecular 
aggregation. It has consequently been found impossible to 
imitate Balmain’s paint, now made by an English oompany 
which has acquired the patent. 
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, Balmain's luminous paint, whioh can be had either as an 
oil -or a water colour, has the remarkable property of, as it 
were, storing daylight or other strong light, and giving it out 
again in the dark, and is so excessively sensitive to light that 
a single spark from an induction coil will at once make it 
luminous. The power of the paint to give out light depends 
upon the power and duration of the light to which it has 
been previously exposed, as well as upon the mass of the 
pamt itself, for the light penetrates through the whole mass 
of paint, and neither acts on nor proceeds from the surface 
only. 

Hence the thicker the colour is laid on, and the longer 
lasting and more powerful the light which has acted upon it 
has been, the longer and stronger it will shine in the dark. 
If suddenly brought from light to darkness the paint first 
glows with a violet light, which finally becomes white, and 
then gradually gets weaker and weaker until the stock of 
stored-up energy is entirely expended. 

If the paint is then brought from darkness to light it begins 
to store up again, and if exposed during the daytime it will 
absorb enough to shine throughout the longest winter night. 
Accumulation of dirt on the surface naturally hinders both 
absorption and radiation. Heat has a special effect upon 
luminous paint, and by making the light it gives out stronger 
only allows it to last for a correspondingly shorter time. 

Hydrochloric and nitric acids destroy the luminosity as to 
varnishes, vehicles and pigments containing lead, so that as a 
vehicle and as a protection for Juminous paint special pre- 
parations are needed, and if anything has to be written on 
the surface a special pigihent must be used. 

Objects which are already painted with an ordinary oil 
colour must be primed with a neutral ground colour before 
having luminous paint applied to them. Such a priming is 
cheap, and it is to be recommended even on unpainted sur- 
faces if they are rough or porous, as they enable the luminous 
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paint to appear to muck “greater advantage by giving It a 
smooth surface. Three ooats of luminous paint are enough 
in all cases, and it is at least as durable as the best oil patat&; 
especially when, varnished over by a suitable varnish. One 
pound of luminous paint will oover with three coats an afrea 
of twelve square feet. 2 

Luminous water oolour has the same general properties as 
the oil paint. But like all water colours it should only # be 
used indoors, and not in the open air or on objects exposed 
to the weather. It is sold as a dry powder which is stirred 
up with a litre and a half of lukewarm water to every 10 lb. 
of pigment. The resulting mixture is enough to give three 
coats to 70 square feet of surface. Objects of unpainted 
wood, plaster, papier-mach6, etc., are grounded before the 
application of luminous paint with a solution of pure gelatine 
in 12 parts of hot water, to fill the pores and prevent waste 
of the luminous paint. Luminous paint must be applied 
with perfectly clean brushes and must be kept stirred up 
during use. Every coat must be dry before another is laid 
on. - 

Although success is certain when a luminous paint has 
been used with rigid attentions to the directions, it is import- 
ant to note that it is only properly effective in real darkness. 
Where there is partial light or in artificial light the effect is 
spoiled and the use of the paint only leads to mistaken judg- 
ment. It would, for example, be folly in towns which are 
lighted at night, while a finger-post by a country roadside 
needs merely the application of luminous paint to make it as 
Vseful by night as by day. 

Many trials made with luminous paint in unsuitable places 
have oaused it to be depreciated. It must be remembered, 
too, that a lufliinoua paint only shines by emitting stored 
energy, and must consequently be afforded the necessary 
intemds for renewing its stock, if it is to continue to be of , 
service. At the entrances of and inside dark rooms in which 
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highly- mfl&mmable goods are stored it is an excellent plan to 
use placards painted in, luminous paint, only remembering 
that they must be exposed to daylight at intervals. They 
should therefore be placed where they are exposed to light 
in the daytime, or they may be made movable so that they 
can be taken out of the room occasionally. They will then 
allow people to go about freely in the darkened room and 
save much time and trouble. 

%i luminous paint shines equally well under water, divers 
can work in deep water, if their apparatus is painted with 
luminous paint. Mr. Hedger, of the Southampton Dock Com- 
pany, in a report on the raising of a ship sunk off that port, 
states that by means of luminous paint the divers were able 
to see the seams and bolts in the hull at a depth of eight 
metres well enough to be able to work with ease. It is 
possible for an object which has been exposed to a corre- 
sponding day’s light to be recognised at the end of a following 
fifteen hours’ night so much that large and clear writing can 
be distinctly read. 

Most people know from experience how convenient the use 
of luminous paint is on many small objects, such as match- 
boxes, lamp-shades, door-signs, etc., as it enables them to be 
found in the dark, and besides these uses of luminous paints 
there are others which show the great advantages of them, 
and which will now be briefly mentioned. 

For navigation purposes : buoys painted with luminous 
paint can be clearly seen 200 metres off in the darkest night 
and so show the way. Many lives would be saved if life 
belts were painted with luminous paint so that a drowning 
'person oould see by night the belt thrown over to him. 
What other ohance has he of finding it ? The paint is also 
good for the piers of bridges, piles, lightships railings, etc., 
etc. 

' On railways: for painting the insides of goods trucks, 

, indicating level boards, numbers, level crossings which are. 
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not lighted, all of whioh oan then be seen at a distance, and 
people can see whether gates are shut or not. 

In the country : for painting finger-posts, milestones, notice 
boards, etc., in places destitute of artificial light and in country 
towns for the names of streets, the numbers of houses, hydrants, 
etc. 

In military works : for painting objects destined for use in 
engineering works, such as piles, etc., and for making out the 
profiles and outlines of such works. 

In stores of gunpowder, spirit, petroleum, and the painting 
inside mines, ships’ holds and other dark localities where 
there is fire-risk, we use tablets painted with luminous paint 
that can be removed on occasion so as to get the necessary 
exposure to daylight. These tablets may be of wood, glass, 
or zinc, and enable short jobs to be done in such places with- 
out the risk attending the use of lamps. 

Luminous paints cannot be too much recommended for 
theatres, factories and other places where large crowds 
assemble, to indicate exits and give other directions. If by 
any chance the ordinary illumination of the place should 
suddenly fail, every one can direct his steps with certainty. 

Luminous water colours are specially good for room walls, 
ceilings, passages, staircases, which get daylight in the day- 
time and for painting the stairs themselves in barracks and 
hospitals. They can also be used in wall-paper-making and 
photography, and for painting all kinds of paper work, and 
generally all objects which are not usually in the open air. 

Luminous paint is also made up with wax, and in this way 
is largely used by jeweller^ makers of glass ornaments, and 
*in making fish-bait. 

The preparation of luminous paint is as follows 

Oyster-sheUp are cleaned with warm water, and put in the 
fire for half an hour, then taken out, allowed to cool, ground, 
and freed from worthless grey particles. The powder is inter- 
stratified with layers of sulphur in a crucible, and the lid is 
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then luted on with a thick paste of sand and beer. When 
the crucible has been red-hot for an hour, it is allowed to 
cool. The white powder in it is then carefully sieved, and 
mixed with gum- water as a vehicle. 

An invention patented by G. Schatte of Dresden some time 
ago has the object of preparing durable white or coloured 
paints which are luminous, but of which the colour remains 
the same in daylight. To effect this, Zanzibar or akuri copal 
is fused over a charcoal fire and 15 parts of the mass are 
dissolved in 60 parts of French oil of turpentine, filtered, and 
mixed with 25 parts of pure linseed oil which has been heated 
and partially cooled again. The varnish thus obtained is 
worked up into a luminous paint in a paint-mill by one of the 
following processes. Iron rollers must not be used, as any 
fragments of iron which got into the paint would impair its 
luminosity. 

The varnish as sold almost always contains lead or man- 
ganese, which has a tendency to impair the luminosity of the 
calcium sulphide. 

A pure white luminous paint is prepared by mixing 40 lb. 
of the above varnish with 6 lb. of prepared sulphate of barium, 
6 lb. of prepared calcium carbonate, 12 lb. of prepared 
white zinc sulphite, and 36 lb. of good luminous calcium 
sulphide to an emulsion, and then making the whole very 
fine in the paint-mill, 

A red luminous paint is prepared by mixing 50 lb. of the 
varnish with 8 lb. of. prepared sulphate of barium, 2 lb. of 
prepared madder-lake, 6 lb. of prepared realgar (red sulphide 
of arsenic) and 34 lb. of good Tuminous calcium sulphide, 
worked up in the pain^-mill. 

For an orange paint, 46 lb. of the varnish are mixed with 
174 lb. of prepared barium sulphate, 1 lb. of^prepared Indian 
yellow, 14 lb. of prepared madder-lake and 34 lb. of good 
luminous calcium sulphide. 

For a yellow paint, 48 lb. of the varnish are mixed with 

11 
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16 lb. of prepared barium sulphate, 8 lb, of barium chromate, 
and 34 lb. of good luminous ealcium sulphide. 

Tor a green paint, 48 lb, of the varnish are mixed with 10 
lb. of prepared barium sulphate, 8 lb. of ohrome-green, 34 lb. 
of good luminous calcium sulphide. 

For a blue paint, 42 lb, of the varnish are mixed with 10*2 
of prepared barium sulphate, 6*4 of ultramarine, 5*4 of cobalt 
blue and 36 lb. of good luminous caloium sulphide. 

For a violet paint, 42 lb. of the varnish are mixed wSh 
10*2 lb. of prepared barium sulphite, 2*8 lb. of ultramarine 
violet, 9 lb. of arsenate of cobalt and 36 lb. of good luminous 
calcium sulphide. 

For a grey paint, 45 lb. of the varnish are mixed with 6 lb, 
of prepared barium sulphate, 9 lb. of prepared carbonate of 
lime, i lb. of ultramarine blue, £ lb. of zinc sulphite grey 
and 36 lb. of good luminous calcium sulphide. 

For a yellowish- brown paint, 48 lb. of the varnish are 
mixed with 10 lb. of prepared barium sulphate, 8 lb. of 
orpiment and 34 lb. of good luminous calcium sulphide. 

Luminous paints for artistic purposes are prepared by 
substituting for the varnish in the above recipes the same 
quantity of pure poppy oil and grinding especially fine. 

For luminous oil paints, the varnish is replaced by an equal 
quantity of cold pressed linseed oil, thickened by boiling. 

All the luminous paints above given can be used for coloured 
papers and other purposes by leaving out the varnish and 
grinding up the solids with water and a vehicle free from 
aoid. Luminous wax paiqj^ can also be made for painting 
OP glass vessels and the like, by substituting 10 per oent. of 
Japan wax, and 2i per cent, of olive oil for the varnish. The 
so prepared wax-paints can be used on porcelain, whioh are 
then baked without access of air, or varnished over with 
waterglass. 
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ARTISTS’ COLOURS. 

These include pigments rubbed up with poppy, linseed or 
nut oil, and used by artists for their special purposes, and 
the principles of their manufacture are the same as for 
ordinary oil paints. We only choose purer and more reli- 
able pigments and are more particular in ohoosing the oil, 
and give the paints a much more thorough rubbing up in the 
paint-mill or with the muller. 

With reference to pigments it must be remembered that 
we have now many more of them than formerly ; it may be 
a question whether this is an advantage from an artistic 
point of view. Although in former times the choice of pig- 
ments was limited, they were at least reliable, and have lasted 
for centuries as fresh as at first. Now we have an untold 
number of pigments of every conceivable shade of which a 
..large proportion change in a short time so much that the 
painter fails to recognise his own work. 

With four pigments only, says John (Die Malerei derAlten , 
Berlin, 1846), viz., white, Attic yellow ochre, Sinope red, and 
lampblack or ivory black, Apelles, Echion, Melanthus and 
Nicomachus, all very famous painters, executed those im- 
mortal works single specimens of which were the treasures 
of a city. Pliny, from whom this information is derived, 
continues as follows : “ But now that purpje glitters on the 
walls, and India sends us the mud of its rivers, and the blood 
of its dragons and elephants, noble painting has ceased tp 
exist". 
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Among the Egyptians the number of paints which were 
allowed to be used for artistic purposes was limited, at first 
to five, but later to seven. The tools which served them for 
maulstick and palette at the same time show a row of seven 
hollows intended to receive the paints. 

It would naturally take us too far to follow up the further 
increase in the number of pigments. The fact is that the 
masters of the old Italian and of the later Dutch schools knew 
and used a very considerable number of them. Even the^ 
artists used colours which have no pretension to permanency, 
and which the artists of to-day will not use. The oldest 
Florentine painters, for example, had not only real ultra- 
marine, but biadetto or what we now call mountain blue, 
and indigo. For yellow they had massicot, for orange orpi- 
ment, besides gamboge and Naples yellow. Gamboge has 
now almost gone out of use in oil-painting. As a red they 
used pink from Brazil wood, as well as English red lead, 
dragon’s blood, vermilion, and hematite or sinopia ; for green 
they had verdigris and another copper- green. We also hear 
of a red called kermes , 1 as a rich English colour which was 
extracted out of dyed cloth imported from England. The 
Venetians seem to have used this as an oil paint at a very 
early period. Madder and cochineal were used in very early 
times, and also asphaltum, which first appears in the time of 
Titian; and we also have accounts of colours made from 
flowers, yellow from the crocus (saffron), red from violets, 
and pink from ivy-sap. Thus the number of colouring 
matters in use was continually increasing, and while the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Pompeians and Herculaneans used as 
pigments first the natural earths and then those made from 
stones, and finally chemical compounds for the preparation 
of which no small skill is required, we find in the studios of 
the Middle Ages complete colour laboratories, because in 
those days the painters preferred to prepare their own colours. 

1 Closely allied to the cochineal insect.— Tr. 
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Now things have changed. The artist buys his colours 
from manufacturers, and it is no uncommon thing for price 
lists to contain the names of over 300 possible and im- 
possible pigments, including shades which cannot be got 
except by the most desperate mixing. We also have whole 
series of lakes made with aniline dyes and alumina, 
which lose their colour very quickly when exposed to light, 
tp, say nothing of earth-pigments beautified with anilines, 
which have the same degree of durability. With regard 
to much of the material now offered by dealers to artists, 
the German Society for the Promotion of Rational Methods 
of Painting, which is located in Munich, has decided on 
fixing upon a scale of normal colours, in which only those 
colours which are known to be fast to light and air are 
included. Such alone should be used and the scale is 
here*given 

Whites. 

Kremser white, zinc white. 

Yellows. 

Pale Naples yellow, dark Naples yellow, reddish Naples 
yellow, pale and dark cadmium, orange cadmium, pale ochre, 
pale gold ochre, dark gold ochre, Sienna earth, Pozzuoli 
earth. 

Reds. 

Pale and dark English red, mountain cinnabar, Chinese 
oinnabar, patent cinnabar, dark and violet madder lake. 

Browns. 

Dark ochre, burnt dark ocbae, burnt green ochre (Bo- 
hemian), burnt Sienna, Cyprian umber, burnt Cyprian umber, 
asphalt, mummein. 

Blues. 

Cobalt blue, dark and light ultramarihe, Prussian blue. 

Greens. 

Warm chrome green, chrome green, pale and dark cobalt 
green, green Bohemian oohre, Veronese earth. 
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Blacks. 

Ivory black, lampblack. 

• All these pigments, to be fit for artists' use, must be 
ground as fine as possible and be very oarefully levigated 
so as to get a very soft and delicate powder. Thorough 
drying of this powder at from 80° to 100° C., until cessa- 
tion of loss of weight show3 that all water has. been ex- 
pelled, has been recommended of late, because the cologr 
then requires much less oil, and this is, as we shall see 
presently, of great advantage to the purity of the tint. 

As vehicles, the brothers Van Eyck in the fourteenth 
century used oil, so that they are the founders of painting 
in oils, as contrasted with the previous encaustic style, 
although it is now said that Heraclius, who lived in the 
tenth century, has left an account among many other 
secrets of the use of pigments with oil and even 4 with 
boiled oil. 

The oils chiefly used are linseed, poppy and nut oil, 
and there appears to be no doubt that many painters 
early employed in addition colophony and mastic, even 
amber and copal, and also wax, to make the pigments 
give a smooth mass. Baron von Tankenheim in 1770 pro- 
posed a pomatum -like composition of wax and oil (of 
which, however, no more detailed particulars are given) as 
a colour-vehicle ; and Paillot de Montabert used a solution 
of wax in cold turpentine mixed with a little naphtha, and 
a little solution of copal and elemi in oil of turpentine. . 

The cause of these additions is to be found in the fact that 
many colours mixed with linseed, poppy, or nut oil, particu- 
larly the last, become tough on keeping, and thus very diffi- 
cult to use. This occurs with lead-white and many of the 
earth-oolours, ahd many heavy pigments, such as cinnabar, 
cannot be kept with oil alone, as their great specific gravity 
makes them settle out. In the making of oil paints, poppy and 
nut oil have shown themselves the best, because they contain 
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the least linoxyn ready made, and hence the destructive in- 
fluences of air and light take longer to affect them than other 
drying oils, Nut oil cannot be used for all purposes, especially 
for whites or pale hues, on account of its dark colour, and 
bleached poppy and linBeed oils have therefore to be used. 

Pigments rubbed up thick with these oils, and having to 
be thinned for use, have other drawbacks besides the toughen- 
ing. Among these are darkening of colour after use, whites 
turning yellow if deprived of light, slow drying and the un- 
equal drying times of different colours, hardening from above 
downwards by the formation of a skin over the colour, and 
attempts to explain these matters seem to have shown that 
they are to a large, extent due to the use of unnecessary 
quantities of oil. 

“It seems paradoxical,” says Profeskor Petrusoheffsky of 
St. Petersburg, “ but it is nevertheless true, that in oil paint- 
ing as little oil should be used as possible.” We should 
therefore use as far as we can such paints as contain the 
least oil, because it is only in that way we can avoid the 
above-mentioned troubles. As a proof that oil paints should 
be made up with as little oil as possible we may mention 
water colours, where very small quantities of gum or honey 
form a sufficient vehicle. As, however, the pigment cannot 
be used with only just sufficient oil to bind it, we must add 
something besides which is not oil, e.g . , an ethereal oil, suoh 
as oil of turpentine, of rosemary or lavender. When the 
colour is used, these evaporate, and the pigment is left with 
only the necessary amount of ojj to bind it. 

This explanation is most instructive, and shows that # we 
must give up the old process of rubbing up pigments with a 
pure drying oil only, and introduce instead a method depend- 
ing on the use of a mixed vehicle, consisting 

1. Of drying oil with a varying amount of ethereal oil 
according to the nature of the pigment, or 

2. Of drying oil, ethereal oil, and wax, or resin of a par* 
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tioular kind. This is the principle of the Mussini colours. 
As the various pigments have various drying powers with the 
same vehicle, care must be taken in the manufacture to mix 
such pigments as dry quickly (such as lead-pigments) with 
raw oil, and those which dry slowly with oil which has been 
boiled or otherwise made more drying. Great care is here 
neoessary to use no lead compounds for making the oil drying, 
as the oil will then have a bad effect on the shade of certain 
pigments. Only pure manganese compounds should be usecl, 
and the oil should always be bleached afterwards in the sun 
to restore the original colour to the ^oil which has been 
darkened by the boiling. 

Schnitger's Oil Paints. 

According to the present practice, pigments for artists’ use 
are rubbed up with oil, usually also with tallow or beeswax 
at the ordinary temperature, and in such proportions as to 
produce a mass of the consistency of butter. 

As experience has shown, an oil paint has more durability 
and less tendency to darken the less oil has been used with 
the pigment. 

(The lirst part of this assertion wants proof, as all our 
experience so far goes to show the contrary.) 

The object of the process of P. G. Schnitger of Berlin is to 
lessen the amount of oil while still securing the necessary soft- 
ness. The pigment is first mixed with the oil, but, in contrast 
with the practice hitherto prevailing, so as to make it thicker 
than it is to be when the paint is finished, and then has 
a preliminary passage through the paint-mill. The mass is 
then heated for some time, whereby it becomes first hard and 
brittle, and then again gradually softer and thinner, and 
finally tough. The heating is stopped at the soft stage and 
before toughness has set in, and the mass is quickly cooled. 

It is not now, however, very suitable for further grinding, 
and has to be put through the mill several times at the 
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ordinary temperature. , Finally, however, it acquires the 
necessary fineness, and can then be filled into tubes. 

The duration of the heating and the temperature to be 
employed varies in different cases. Paints which will stand 
a high temperature without alteration of shade are heated, 
about a kilo, at a time, for two hours on the average, at a rather 
high temperature. The larger the mass heated at once the 
longer the heating must last. 

fo/ determine exactly whether the heating has lasted long 
enough, we take a small sample, cool it, and fill it into a tube, 
and see whether it can be pressed uniformly and easily out 
of the narrow orifice. If this is the case, the operation is 
finished. But if the paint only comes out by fits and starts, 
and requires great force, the heating must be continued. 
Paints which will not bear much heating, such as pale vege- 
table colours, are not to be heated above 100° C., and then 
take a day or two to finish. A few hours can be saved, how- 
ever, by heating the mass under a high pressure of air. 

To get this pressure, the vessel has to have only a little 
mass put into it and is closed with an air-tight cover. The 
expansion of the enclosed air on heating gives the pressure. 
Or a condensing pump may be used to force air into the vessel 
to any desired point. The test of the completion of the opera- 
tion is the same as that given above. 

The possible minimum of vehicle varies with the pigment 
and may be as high as 40 per cent, of the latter. The 
advantages of paints prepared by this method are 

1. Less darkening on account qI the small amount of oil 
used. 2. Greater body because thero is a larger proportion 
of pigment in the pairft. 3. The colours dry on the canvas, 
even where thick, much sooner and more evenly than ordinary 
paints, especially than those containing beeswax and tallow, 
when the interior remains soft long after the surface has dried. 
4. Painting over is much sooner possible. 5. The colours in 
the tubes retain their consistent unchanged for long periods. 
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I do not think I can better characterise this process tbap 
by quoting the remarks of Dr. W. Eeissig of Munich on the 
subject. 

The expression “ oil- vehicle ” is here used in a sense 
which admits of many interpretations and is therefore un- 
reliable. What is an oil- vehicle? If we rub up any pigment 
fine with linseed or other drying-oil, and paint with the 
mixture, it dries, even if slowly, to a solid mass— the paint, 
Here pure raw linseed oil is the vehicle. On the other hand 
we know that the drying is much quioker if the oil has been 
boiled, with or without driers, so as to get boiled oil. Is this 
—made from the oil— also an oil- vehicle ; or only so when 
used without the addition of wax, etc. ? It is therefore clear 
that it is not permissible to use the term in question, as we 
do not know what materials the inventor has taken to make 
his paints. A further important point is the manner, stated 
by the inventor, in which the pigments behave when heated 
with the oil-vehicle : “ As the heating proceeds, the mixture 
becomes first hard and brittle, and then softer again ”, All 
this points to a decomposition occurring on account of the 
heat, and this is the more probable because “ when the mass 
becomes soft again the heating must be stopped M . A de- 
composition of the oil-vehicle with the pigment means either 
that the oil- vehicle is changed by the heat, or by chemical 
reaction with the hot pigment, or that the pigment itself is 
decomposed. 

It is hence very probable that the oil has an altering action 
on the pigment. In thia-respect however various pigments 
must behave very differently, and nothing is said in the 
specification about anything of the kind. Science leads to 
the following conclusions. We know that certain mineral 
pigments, sucb as zinc oxide, ordinary lead-salts, etc., have 
the power of entering into combination with hot linseed oil 
and saponifying it. Others, however, and the .greater number, 
have no aotion on heated linseed oil, the ochres for example. 
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Bat we must also here bear in mind that protracted heating 
alters the molecular constitution of bodies. This slightly 
affects the oolour of pigments as a rule, and can only be 
excluded in the case of the process in question, when pig* 
ments are used for it which have been previously strongly 
heated, in their manufacture for example. Yellow iodide of 
mercury affords an example of this molecular change on 
heating. A temperature not far above 40° C. turns it red, 
ancl prolonged heating will convert soft transparent phos- 
phorus into an opaque brown mass, the so-called amorphous 
phosphorus. 

Such an action would certainly make the pigment more 
durable, because it would usually make it heavier and closer, 
just as great pressure would. These facts might give the 
process a very rational basis, but no allusion is made to them 
in the specification. Not a word is said about any change, 
however slight, in the colour of the heated paint, and as 
such changes would certainly occur with certain pigments, 
We can only suppose that there arp reasons for abstaining 
from mentioning them. With organic colouring matters, too, 
it is hard to see how molecular change can be avoided, 
although, as a temperature of 100° C. is not exceeded, its 
effects might be hardly perceptible. 

Finally one circumstance of theoretical importance must 
be mentioned. This is that solid bodies are better conductors 
of heat than fluids. It is therefore certain that when ac- 
companied by such large quantities of solid as the inventor 
uses, the oil would be heated much more rapidly and uni- 
formly than if heated by itself. Whether this might not 
change the vehicle itself may well be doubted. But with 
the special circumstances which must be maintained during 
the process, we have no direot evidence that%uch is the case* 

We stand then face to face with an invention which we 
should wish to be a step forward in paint manufacture. But 
to be able to judge of it rightly we were obliged to experi- 
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ment, and we have entered upon an accurate investigation 
the results of which are here briefly described, 

1. Experiments with Pure Linseed Oil . — As the specifica- 
tion does not exclude the use of pure linseed oil in paint 
manufacture, we began our researches with that substance. 
To be quite sure of our ground we used no bleached oil, as 
that substance may contain impurities resulting from its 
manufacture which would have had a bad effect. 

The oil we used was a perfectly natural, beautifully clear, 
and old-stocked sample. 

In the manner directed by the inventor, 1. pure zinc 
white, 2. pure ochre, 3, chrome yellow, were rubbed up 
with the oil in the proportions of 6 vols. pigment to 1 vol. 
linseed oil. 

The mixtures were put into suitable porcelain dishes and 
'weighed. For the purposes of comparison and to see what 
effect the increase of temperature produces, some of the oil 
and some of the pigment were heated, each by itself, on the 
same sand-bath. The temperature was raised gradually and 
steadily. At 120° C. a few bubbles of gas were disengaged, 
and the mixtures became thicker, but not tough or brittle. 
The heating was continued with constant stirring. The 
mixture then turned liquid again, and remained so till the 
end of the two hours demanded by the specification. The 
dishes were then removed from the bath and rapidly cooled. 
Their contents could thqn be used without any more oil. 

It was interesting to note if the heating had caused any 
loss, indicating decomposition. When, however, the dishes 
were weighed it was found that the pure linseed oil had lost 
’02 per cent, of its weight, the ochre mixture ‘05 per cent., 
and the zinc white mixture *03 per cent. These quantities 
are quite insignificant and afford no ground for assuming 
any marked decomposition (the chrome yellow dish had 
spurted over, so that it had to be left out of the reckoning). 

Neither the linseed oil nor the mixtures were much changed 
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in colour by the heat. In fact it was difficult to tell the 
hdated from the unheated. The pigments heated by them- 
selves were just a trifle darker. 

The masses obtained by this treatment did not dry as 
rapidly as might have been expected. The mixtures painted 
on glass took nearly five days to dry. The glass plates lay 
in a room only slightly heated, and the weather was wet and 
cold. The comparison sample made of ordinary linseed oil 
toe* about the same time, so that no noticeable advantage 
existed. 

2. Experiments with Boiled Oil . — We convinced ourselves 
that the material used was quite pure. Its colour was a pale 
yellow. 

* It was rubbed up with, 1. zinc white, 2. ochre, 3. chrome 
yellow, in the proportion of 5 vols. pigment to 1 vol. oil. 

The mixtures were heated on a sand-bath in porcelain 
dishes, as above, and some of each of the pigments and some 
of the boiled oil were heated separately on the same bath 
with the mixtures. 

The temperature was raised with great care and steadiness, 
and with constant stirring. As in the other experiments the 
masses became thick between 320 and 160° C., but only the 
ochre appeared friable. As before a few gas bubbles appeared ; 
but there were perceptible changes in the appearance of the 
mixtures. The zinc-white mixture became paler, and the 
chrome yellow one much darker. The ochre mixture, how- 
ever, hardly changed at all. At the end of the two hours’ 
treatment and stirring, the dishes^ were rapidly cooled and 
the drying properties at once tested. ^ 

It muBt be mentioned that subsequent grinding diminished 
the change in colour suffered by the zinc white and the 
chrome yellow, but did not bring them back ^o the purity of 
colour possessed before heating. No difference was percep- 
tible in the case of the ochre. 

The products painted very well, but did not dry so quickly 
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as the inventor claims. The zinc- white mixture took fiv# 
days to dry, the oohre mixture four days, the chrome yellow 
mixture four and a half days. In any oase they have no ad« 
vantage as regards drying over ordinary good oil paint 
Some pigments, in fact, painted on at the same time were 
dry sooner. Whether the pigments prepared by the patent 
process are more durable than others time, of course, can 
alone decide. 

From these experiments we may conclude that the chief 
advantage in the patent process must consist in economy of . 
vehicle, and that it will give good oil paints with pure and 
dry materials of good quality. If 40 per cent, of oil is really 
saved cannot be ascertained, as we had none of the paints 
prepared by the inventor to analyse. 

Mussini Paints. 

These are a new sort of artists’ oil colours invented by 
Professor Cesare Mussini, and put on the market by Schminke 
& Co. of Dusseldorf. They may be considered, according to 
Horadan's report of 18th February, 1887, to the German 
Society for the Promotion of Rational Painting, as ethereal 
resin oil colours. If the name Mussini is retained it will be 
in honour of a man whose knowledge of the qualities neces- 
sary in fine paints has enabled him to establish a principle 
highly favourable to the users. The Mussini colours have 
the eminent advantage over ordinary “novelties ” in the fact 
‘ that they have been tested by the existence of pictures painted 
with them fifty years ago. In 1873 the Russian artist 
Airasowsky wrote how splendidly the pictures painted in 
St. Isaac’s Cathedral at St. Petersburg by Mussini in 1843 
to 1846 had lasted in comparison with others painted at the 
same time with ordinary oil paints. These pictures still 
remain in all their original freshness and clearness. The 
Florentine Aoademy also testifies to the excellent preservation 
of some large pictures which Mussini painted on a lime ground 
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■it f Hoj»no v e. Von Qlfers of Berlin testifies to an extremely 
Convincing proof of the durability of the Mussini colours. 
When Mussini travelled from Berlin to St. Petersburg, in 
1846, one brick was painted with ordinary oil paint, another 
with fresco, and a third with Mussini colours. The three 
were put together on to the roof of the museum. When 
Mussini came back two years afterwards, the bricks were 
examined. The exposure to the weather had entirely de- 
stftyed the applications to the first two bricks, but the 
Mussini colours on the third briok were unchanged. 

’ Mussini colours have three chief differences from ordinary 
poppy oil paints. 

1. Each paint is treated with regard to its own special 
nature, and contains only as much fatty oil as is absolutely 
indispensable to bind it. The rest of the vehicle consists of 
ethereal oils, which give the necessary thinness. 

2. Every colour contains a certain amount of resin pro- 
portioned to the oil also put with the pigment. 

The paints dry uniformly. They quickly become plastic, 
and then dry from within outwards, i.e ., in the exact reverse 
way to ordinary oil paints. With these a skin forms on the 
outside, and the inside remains moist for a long time. 

The following analyses show the differences between 
Mussini and ordinary paints with reference to the amount 
of oil in them 


Pigment. 

Percentage of 

Percentage of oil In 

oil usually. 

Mussini paint. 

White lead 

. . . 12 

8 

Chrome yellow 

J9 

10 

Ochre 

. . . 75 

33 

CasBel brown 

. 4 . . 75 

40 

Cobalt blue 

. . . 125 

60 

Sienna earth 

. . . 131 ■ 

80 


The rest of the vehiole is an essential oil, wliich evaporates 
k and makes the paint dry very clear. 

_ Mussini called the vehiole of his paints sugo (from sugars t 
to dry). What the fatty oil in it is, and what the resin is 
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(soft resins should make the paint dry uniformly) Horadan 
does not say, because he is bound to silence, but nut oil » 
not far from the mark, and is much more suitable for the 
purpose than either linseed or poppy oil. 

The preparation of Mussini colours varies according to 
their intended use. One description is prepared for picture 
painting ; another for wall decoration. 

They offer no difficulties in use for easel-painting, but on 
the contrary much facilitate it. They can be applied to wdbd, 
stone, metal, paper, in short to any solid surface without 
any fear that the colour will come off, as Mussini colours 
adhere much better than ordinary oil-paints. The surface 
to be painted should first be well rubbed over with medium, 
which increases the adhesion of the paint. The characteristic 
method of drying of the Mussini paints has special advantages. 
Effects can be produced from the first which are unattainable 
with ordinary oil paints. A specially important property in 
picture painting is that every coat sets at once, so that no 
colour runs, and it is possible to paint on a new coat over 
the first in a very short time. 

The Normal Pigments op the German Society for the 
Promotion of Rational Painting. 

This society, wishing to free the market from the many 
non-durable pigments which many makers offer to artists, to 
the injury of the artists and of art, has founded an institution 
for testing pigments and vehicles, and permits every manu- 
facturer who offers the necessary guarantees and who will 
conform to the conditions to be presently stated to sell his 
products as “ normal colours of the German Society for the 
Promotion of Rational Painting ”. 

These conditions are • 

1. Every manufacturer wishing to sell his goods under the 
above title must send notice to the society and at the same 
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time samples of his pigments to the testing station of the 
society, 

2, The testing station having examined the pigments, the 
manufacturer may be called upon to make a first and only 
payment to the station of M. 100. 

8. The manufacturer must bind himself always to use for 
his colours the same pigments as he has sent to the testing 
station and which have been there approved, and, when he 
hks begun business, to send two sets of filled tubes to the 
society. 

4. Permission to use the title will not be given until the 
raw materials have been approved by the testing station and 
will emanate from the committee of the society, 

5. The control is continuous, and the permission will be 
withdrawn if the manufacturer alters the composition of his 
paints without notice to the society, or does not make them 
of the same quality as before. 

6. The title will only extend to substances included in the 
list of the committee. (This has been already given, see 
p. 165.) 

7. The normal-oolours must be labelled according to the 
following form 


l. 


2 . 


3 . 

4 . 


Normal Paint 

of the German Society for the Promotion 
of Rational Painting. 


Finest prepared oil paint. 


Light ochre. 
Oore clair. 


Louis Edgar Andes, Vienna* 


No. 1 must be exactly as set forth. No. 2 is filled up by 

12 
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the manufacturer, and shows how the paint is made, i.e ., 
whether it is an oil paint, an oil- wax paint, or resin paint or 
prepared after Mussini or Keim, etc, 

No. 3 gives the name of the paint as determined by the 
society, and both in German and French. It is specially im- 
portant that there should be uniformity of terminology. 

No. 4 gives the name of the manufacturer, and is filled up 
as he chooses. 

8. The control over the normal paints is confined to tfie 
pigments. It does not extend to the vehicles, as at present 
no standard for these can be fixed. The fixing of such a 
standard is however kept in sight. Nevertheless the com- 
mittee considers it desirable that the oil present should be 
named, and it recommends the adoption of vehicles free from 
lead. 

The general method of testing the normal paints is as 
follows 

(а) The pigment is subjected to a complete qualitative and 
quantitative analysis, carried out if possible by specialists, to 
get an accurate idea of its composition. 

(б) The pigment undergoes a special microscopic examina- 
tion. 

(c) To ascertain accurately all the chemical, physical, and 
optical characters considered important as regards the use of 
the pigment, it is subjected to the action of— 

1. The air. 

2. Sunlight or electric light, both dried and diffused. 

3. Atmospheric agencies, e.g., rain, frost, snow, etc. 

4. Acids and alkalies. 

« 

5. A red heat and 

6. Various vehicles. 

The tests of exposure to light and air are carried out both 
with and without vehicle, in the following manner, so as to 
get accurate results. 

Tests with the Powdered Pigment . ~ The pigment is powdered 
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so as to go through a sieve with about 500 meshes to the 
Bquare centimetre, and then exposed both in open and closed 
glasses, some samples to direct, some to diffuse light, while 
others are kept in the dark, and the various changes are 
noted* 

Tests with the Pigment Bubhed up with Vehicle.— The 
rubbed pigment is exposed to the same series of tests as 
above, being painted on ground glass, the most inactive basis 
'that can be found. 

Each sample is divided into three, one being left unvar- 
nished, another varnished with a solution of pure mastic in 
oil of turpentine, and the third both varnished and covered 
air-tight with a glass plate cemented over it. The paint is 
varnished as soon as it ceases to be sticky, and the glass 
plate is laid on as soon as the varnish is dry. 

The vehicles used in the tests are 

1. Purified unbleached linseed oil. 

2. Purified unbleached poppy oil. 

3. As a water-soluble vehicle, gelatine. 

4. As a strong alkaline vehicle, waterglass. 

In all tests the proportion between vehicle and pigment is 
accurately recorded. 

The pigment to be tested is well washed, dried at 100° C. 
until its weight is constant, and used when cold Wherever 
possible full particulars of the time when and the place 
whence the pigment was received are to be recorded. 

Finally it is to be remarked that we are not to understand 
that normal paints are new paints or paints made by particu- 
lar makers, but that only long known, durable, and jure 
pigments can have a claim to the title, and those whose 
composition is known to the society and is controlled by it, 
and which therefore the artist can accept jmd use as normal 
paints guaranteed as to purity. The same name will then 
always mean exactly the same pigment. 
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Cotton Seed Oil, and Its Detection in' Oil Paints, 
Particularly in Artists’ Colours. 

• Dr. Hans Stockmeier of Nuremberg has instituted tests of 
a number of artists’ colours to see whether they were really 
made of pure linseed or poppy oil, and has established beyond 
the possibility of doubt that no small part of the artists’ oil- 
oolours sold are made with cotton oil, which is at present 
decidedly cheaper than either poppy or linseed. 

Dr. Stockmeier tested the following paints 

1. Permanent flake white, from a London firm. 

2. Light red, from Winsor and Newton, of London. 

3. Burnt sienna, from Dr. Schonfield & Co., of Dusseldorf. 

4. Chinese ochre, from G. B. Moeves, of Berlin. 

5. Brown red, a sketching colour from Sohminke & Co., of 
Dusseldorf. 

The five tube-colours were first extracted in weighed 
quantities and in closed vessels with ether in four separate 
portions. The collective ethereal extract from each was 
evaporated down on the waterbath, and the remaining oil 
was then dissolved in petroleum ether. The petroleum ether 
was then distilled off and the residual oil was weighed. The 
results were as follows 

1. 44*078 grammes gave 7*152 grammes oil = 16*23 per ceut. 


2. ' 8*1845 

u 

„ 3*429 „ 

»i = 41*89 „ „ 

8. 19*8925 

M 

M 11*769 „ 

„ =69*16 „ „ 

4. 13*286 

M 

5*9923 „ 

„ =45*1 „ „ 

5. 35*283 

M 

„ 10*9682 „ 

„ 5= 81*11 ,, ,, 


The oil from— 

f 

1. Was thin, nearly colourless, with a yellow tinge. 

2. Thin and yellowish.* 

3. Thick, nearly colourless, with a yellow tinge. 

4. Thiok and yellowish. 

5. Butter-like in consistency and yellow. 

Each oil was now tested by Hubl’s iodine method as follows : 
A known weight of the oil was weighed out, dissolved in 
ohloroform, and then left for two hours in a dosed vessel 
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with An accurately measured volume of solution of mercury 
iodo-ohloride. Then water and a 10 per oent, solution a! 
potassium iodide were added, the solution was bleached with 
sodium thiosulphate and then titrated back with 1 per cent, 
starch paste and the mercury iodo-chloride, till a blue oolour 
appeared. The strength of the iodine solution was accurately" 
known, and 10 c.c. of it corresponded to 8*34 c.c. of the soluk 
tion of thiosulphate. The strength of the latter was got with 
> sublimed iodine as 26*738 grammes iodine per litre. Two 


tests were made with each sample. 




Oil used. 
Grammes. 

c.c. of Mercury 

c.c. of Sodium 

Iodine No. 

Average 

Sample. 

Iodo-chloride 

used. 

Thiosulphate 

used. 

hence 

Calculated. 

Value of 
Iodine No. 

x l 

!8 

■4727 

■893 

32-2 

31-4 

5*4 

8*2 

121-6\ 

122*4/ 

122 

2 ! 

Ha) 

•222 

20-6 

4-6 

151*71 

151*4 

l & 

•3594 

21-6 

6*1 

151-0/ 

8 ! 

(a) 

■3775 

31-1 

9-4 

116-91 

116-8 

iW 

•2291 

20-5 

71 

116*7/ 

dJ 

fa) 

•451 

31*1 

92 

99-11 

99-5 

4 I 

ll& 

•3081 

209 

5*9 

99*8 / 

ft J 

f 0 

•531 

41*4 

15-1 

97-71 

98-2. 

6 1 

m 

•2057 

29*9 

7-5 

98*6 / 


When the iodine numbers had thus been obtained, the 
fusion and solidifying points of the fatty acids present were 
determined. 


For this purpose a sample of each oil was boiled with'- 
alcoholic potash, and the soap was decomposed with hydro- 
chloric acid. The following table describes the fatty acids : — 


Sample. 

Fusion Point 
Deg. C. 

Solidifying Point 

Deg. C. 

Remarks. 

1 

22 

Partly solidified 
at 18 


2 

" 

Did not solidify i 
at ordinary 
temperatures 

The acid was a 
blood red. 

8 

28 

24 


4 

35 

82 


5 

35 

80 
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These high fusion points created a presumption that cotton 
oil was present in Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 5, and no other oil in 4 and 
5, and that linseed oil was also present in Nos. 1 and 3. The 
iodine number and general behaviour of the fatty acid of No. 
2 showed that the paint was made with linseed oil only. 

Further special tests were made from cotton oil and 
checked by control tests made with a sample of pure cotton 
oil. 

The elaidine test with nitric acid and copper gave a negativd' 
result at first with all the samples, but after two days pure 
cotton oil, and Nos. 4 and 5 were ointment-like, Nos. 1 and 3 
partly so. No. 2 remained liquid. 

On treatment with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*33 the following 
results were obtained : — 1 


Sample. 

Action in the Cold. 

Action on the Water-bath. 1 

Cotton oil. 
1 . 

2. 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

Yellowish brown. 
Brownish. 

Pale yellow. 

Yellowish brown. 

Brownish red j Actjon 

Yellow. 

Red \ 

Brownish red l Action vigorous. 


After eighteen hours all the samples had an ointment-like 
consistency. 

These results confirm the former conclusions as to the 
nature of the vehicle. 

Further tests for resins, paraffin and resin oils gave 
negative results. For the presence of resins the full solubility 
of the oils in petroleum is partial evidence. 

The results obtained also show that the cotton oil present 
had been boiled and in every case bleached afterwards. This 
is shown by the bw iodine number (that of raw cotton oil is 
105 to 108), and the strong acid reaction of the ethereal 
solution observed, especially with Nos. 4 and 5, and finally 
by the ointment-like consistency produced by the presence 
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of free aoid shown at the ordinary temperature by the oil 
from No. 5. 

Boiled cotton oil is about on a par with poppy on as regards 
drying, and the cotton oil is evidently intended as a substitute 
for the dearer poppy oil. The linseed oil in No. 2 has also 
evidently been boiled or at least was a mixture of boiled and 
unboiled oil. This is the more probable supposition. Here, 
too, the low iodine number is a sufficient indication, and also 
the blood-red colour of the fatty acid. This colour points to 
the presence of a large proportion of linoxic acid. 

Pure linseed oil has an iodine number of 156 to 160, with 
a mean of 158. Von Hiibl found that of boiled linseed oil to 
be 148. 

If we sum up our results, we find that 

No. 1 has a vehicle consisting of 72 per cent, cotton oil 
and 28 per cent, linseed oil. 

No. 2 was prepared with linseed oil alone. Here we 
cannot lay much stress on the iodine number, 148, for boiled 
oil, which can only be accepted with great reserve, as further 
determinations of it are necessary. But we may say, with 
this reservation, that the vehicle consisted of 66 per cent, 
boiled and 34 per cent, unboiled linseed oil. 

In No. 3 the oil was a mixture of 82*4 per cent, of cotton 
oil and 17*6 per cent, of linseed oil. 

In Nos. 4 and 5 it was cotton oil only. 

We are now met by the question how far the artist is 
injured by the most inferior of these products, whether, that 
is, such a composition of the paint will have any adverse 
influence on the properties for which it is valued in picture 
painting, namely, beauty and durability. There is no positive 
experience to be appealed to in this matter, but it behoves 
the manufacturer to abstain from using vehicles of which the 
effects are unknown. 

These results are also here stated to show how widely the 
tendency to use cheaper oils has penetrated into the trade. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

PRINTERS’ INKS: VEHICLES. 

Printers' inks may be divided into two great groups: 
Blaok printing inks ; Coloured printing inks. 

This classification is, of course, obvious. 

Both classes consist of vehicle and' pigment. The same 
vehiole may be used for either kind, but the pigments are 
necessarily different, and while with black ink we have 
to do with lampblack, an extremely light pigment, we find 
for coloured inks many heavy ones used, such as lead, 
mercury and chrome compounds. 

Par more black than coloured ink is used, and we shall 
consider it first after discussing the vehiole used for both 
kinds. 

The vehiole being one of the two essential ingredients 
of a printers’ ink must, of course, be made of faultless 
quality before a good ink can be got from it. The pro- 
perties which the ink itself must have must be kept in 
view in the manufacture of the vehicle. These I now 
give, and will follow them with a recapitulation of the 
properties which the vehicle must have in oonsequenoe. 

A good printing ink must— 

1. Have a perfectly uniform syrupy consistency, and if 
bl$ok must be of a shining blue black, not a grey black. 
No lumps of pigment must be discoverable in it, or any 
other impurities. 

2. It must co/ne freely off the rollers and on to the 
■type in the machine. 

3. ' Its colour must be pure. It must not smudge the 
types, and must be easily washed off them. 
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'-4r It must dry neither too fast nor too slowly. If it 
dries too slowly, it hinders moving and folding 'the sheets, 
which would be very awkward in printing a daily paper. 
If it dries too fast, it would set on the types, during print- 
ing, and make the paper stick to them and tear, and so 
stop the press. It would also tear pieces out of the ink- 
ing, rollers, which would get on to the types. 

■ 5. The ink when dry must not set off on to another 
$hlet, or else two printed sides which had come together 
would become illegible, and it would also dirty the hands 
of readers, a circumstance which has caused trouble to 
newspaper owners before now. 

6. The ink must have no strong smell, or if it has the 
smell must vanish when the ink is dry. 

7. The ink must not leave greasy margins round the 
letters when it is dry. This is specially important in book 
printing, but is to be avoided in newspaper work, although 
newspapers are printed and read to-day, and thrown away 
to-morrow. 

From these we deduce the following requirements for 
the vehicle:— 

1. It must be of perfectly uniform consistency, without 
any bits of film, or solid lumps of any kind. It must be 
filtered after it is made and kept in clean and well-closed 
vessels, so that no dust or dirt can get at it. 

2. It must be tough but not sticky from resin mixed with it. 

3. It must not be too weak, or the printing will smudge, 
and compositions which contain rq^in, resin oil, paraffin oil, 
etc., are very difficult -to dissolve in printers’ lye, so th%t 
the formes are difficult to clean when they are used. 

4. It must take the right time to dry, but the oxidising 
agents used in making ordinary boiled oil {or paints must 
not be used in its manufacture. 

s 5. It must have the necessary power of binding the lamp- 
black or other pigment. 
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6. It must have no disagreeable smell. When linseed oil 
and resin are used in making it, the smell is never unpleasant, 
but with resin oil or paraffin oil, additions which cannot 
always be avoided for reasons of price, the case is otherwise. 

7. All unbound oil must be avoided, so that all linseed oil 
must be boiled thick, for such oil gives no greasy border 
round the letters. 

A vehicle consisting only of linseed oil answers all these 
requirements, and they must not be expected too strictly 
from those containing resin, coal-tar, paraffin or resin oil, etc. 

Linseed oil at a temperature of 380° to 400° C., ie, } when 
it may be expected to catch fire every moment, changes to 
a thick, tough, sticky mass, which makes no greasy mark 
on paper either by itself or when mixed with pigment. By 
regulating the duration of this high temperature we are able 
to govern the thickness of the oil, and can even by long 
boiling get a perfectly solid mass which will not yield to the 
pressure of the finger. 

No oxidising agents may be added to accelerate the manu- 
facture of a vehicle intended for printing ink, because they 
produce the stickiness which we have said must be avoided, 
and because oil boiled with lead or manganese compounds 
alters for the worse when kept. 

According to the thickness required the oil is boiled for 
a longer or shorter time. The practice formerly universal 
and considered essential, of setting fire to the linseed oil, is 
not followed now in any well-managed factory, as it darkens 
the oil very much, and tl^at makes it unsuitable for coloured 
ipks of light tints, although it does not matter for black ones. 

The demand for cheap ink, especially for newspaper print- 
ing, has led to attempts to get rid of thick boiled linseed oil 
in favour of cheaper materials, such as resin oil, resin, paraffin 
oil, coal-tar, turpentine and soap. With these we get com- 
position vehicles, and they have already been brought to 
such perfection that practically all newspaper ink is made 
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with them. For better class printing, however, they have 
not yet been made suitable. For that we have stilBo restrict 
ourselves to a vehicle of boiled linseed oil only. 

Any strong and heat-resisting vessel will serve for this 



Fig. 56, 

jk 

manufacture, and no particular shape is indicated. Iron or 
copper is the best material. 

In former times pear-shaped vessels with yarrow mouths 
were used, made of iron or copper, but this shape has been 
entirely discarded and vessels are used which are deeper than 
they are wide. Experience has shown that there is a bulk 
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above which the oil becomes unmanageable, and it is there* 
fore advisable not to use vessels holding over 100 kilos., even 
with mechanical appliances for lifting them, while in the 
absence of such, the capacity of the vessel should in no case 
exceed 30 kilos, or 40 at the most. Enamelled cast-iron is 
an excellent material for these vessels, while copper, which 
is very apt to oxidise and turn the oil green, is to be avoided* 
I use for boiling the arrangement shown in fig. 55. It 
consists of a brickwork fireplace, ashpit, and flues, an c lron 
grate, and a plate of iron 2 cm. thick with a circular hole in 
the middle of it to receive the oil kettle. The brickwork 
hearth is a square of about 1J metre wide, and about a foot 
high. The kettle, of enamelled cast-iron, is of the same 
diameter at top and bottom, but somewhat contracted in the 
centre and with a concave bottom. Its height is 65 cm. and 
its width about 45, and it holds if filled to the brim between 
50 and 60 kilos, of oil. For lifting the kettle there are two 
wrought-iron rods, 2 to 3 metres long, which are passed 
through rings attached to the sides of the kettle. This en- 
ables the workmen carrying the kettle to be at some little 
distance from it, which is very necessary in case of the oil 
catching fire. An iron stand or tripod is provided to take 
the kettle when it is off the fire. As can be clearly seen from 
the figure the kettle is heated at the bottom only, but that is 
quite enough to raise the contents to the high temperature 
necessary. To keep up the fire charcoal, coal, or coke is 
used. 


Andres* Boiling Apparatus. 

Andres has invented a very pretty apparatus which is 
shown in fig, 56. 

It consists $ a cylinder C of sheet copper. . Half-way up 
it is surrounded by an annular basin B. The mouth of the 
cylinder is surrounded by a strong iron ring to which the 
chains K of a tackle are fixed, whereby the cylinder can be 
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quickly lifted out of the fire. There is also a cover. D which 
fits nearly air-tight on to the mouth of the cylinder. The 
whole apparatus should stand under a brick arch as a safe- 
guard against fire. This arch should have an opening above 
into a chimney with a good draught, to get rid of the fumes 
from the hot oil. The attendant must have a stool high 
pnough to let him get samples out of the oylinder. An 



Fig. 56. 


apprentice has charge of the crane, to lift the cylinder and 
move it to one side when ordered. 

Other arrangements of this apparatus are also made ; one 
is to put the cylinder in a carrier on rails, as % substitute for 
the crane, so that ithe cylinder can easily be put over or off 
the fire as may be required, or even into the open air, where 
it may be left to oool. 
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In the factory of East and Ehinger, of Feuerbach- Stuttgart, 
the following precautions are taken to prevent accidents 
arising from the oil boiling over. In one apparatus, the 
kettle is supported on a frame running on wheels on rails, 
so that, when an iron door in the walled-up hearth is opened, 
a single man can quickly remove it from over the fire. The 
other arrangement is to make the fire movable instead of the 
kettle. The firegrate consists of a wheeled carriage running 
on rails, so that it can be easily moved from under the kittle. 
To get less energetic heating, and to save labour, brown coal is 
used for fuel instead of ordinary coal. 

Boiling Process. 

The process of boiling is as follows : When the kettle has 
been filled about two-thirds full with good long-stocked 
pure linseed oil, it is brought over the fire, or the fire is 
brought under it, and it is heated till it begins to froth. Then 
the fire is increased. When a temperature of 230° to 250° C. 
is reached, as is shown by the oil changing colour almost 
suddenly and becoming a pale greenish yellow, the firing is 
managed so as to keep it at that temperature for about half 
an hour,- and it is then increased again. The oil now begins 
to fume strongly with evolution of acrolein, and presently, say 
in from one and a half to two hours from the start, begins 
to froth again. Care is necessary, for the oil is near that 
temperature when it catches fire, and if it froths very much 
it is best tp stop the heating for a time. Now the thickening 
of the oils begins and ^he temperature is kept constant as it 
t thickens. The fumes and the acrolein-smell continually in- 
crease, and the danger of the oil igniting spontaneously is 
always present. 

If it does sp, with a slight report, the flame is easily put 
out with a damp, not dripping, cloth and a cover, but both 
must be at once removed, and one must be prepared to use 
them again as required. This method of treatment has how- 
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ever the drawback that it confines the continually increasing 
vapours, as there is no rapid cooling, and it is a better plan 
to put out the flame with a wire grating. A thick wire 
grating on a handle will at once extinguish the flame without 
confining the fumes. If strong frothing occurs before or 
after the oil catches fire, cold oil is added, or better some 
cold already boiled oil, which will not check the incipient 
thickening. 

Ae progress of the thickening must be tested by taking 
samples from time to time. These samples are taken with 
a spatula and rapidly cooled on an iron plate. The length 
of the threads into which the cooled oil can be drawn and its 
adhesiveness are the signs. It is possible to push the heating 
so far as to get a solid elastic non-adhesive substance, the 
so-called oil-caoutchouc, which however does not concern 
us. 

It goes without saying that with an open fire which does 
not allow change of temperature to be made regularly, or 
a uniform temperature to be maintained, a boiling process 
regular under all circumstances is an impossibility, so that 
no times can be stated as required for getting any given 
thickness of the oil : hence the necessity for testing samples 
at intervals, to determine whether the oil wants more heating 
or not. Another cause of this necessity is differences in the 
oils treated. 

To get exact standards for the thickness of an oil, it is best 
to use the hydrometer, and then by mixing different boilings 
in the proper proportions we can a^vays obtain exactly any 
given thickness required* 

No addition of any kind, driers, resin, etc., should be added 
if the vehiole is to be used or sold as a pure linseed oil. 
It is a question of giving the oil the necessary thickness to 
hold the pigment and to lose the property of making greasy 
stains. The process above described is necessarily dangerous 
and tedious, so tfoat f6r a long time other materials have been 
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used, which have not those drawbacks, it is 'true, buiwhicfa 
only give a proper vehicle for certain purposes in the printing 
trade. Among these are : (1) Boiled linseed oil and resin; (2) 
boiled linseed oil, resin, and resin oil ; (3) raw linseed oil, 
resin and resin oil ; and (4) composition vehicles. 

Vehicles of Linseed Oil and Besin. 

The basis of these is thick boiled linseed oil, prepared as 
above described. The oil, however, is only boiled till if will 
not grease paper. The thickness then wanting is given by 
the addition of resin, so that a cheaper ink may be made with 
the vehicle. When the oil has been boiled it is left to dear 
for a short time, and then reheated to receive the resin, which 
must be as dry as possible, and broken into small pieces. 
These pieces are fused over a gentle fire and then mixed first 
with some resin soap cut up, and when that has dissolved 
with the hot oil. The mass is constantly stirred, left for half 
an hour on the fire till it is very thin, and then filtered through 
a linen cloth to stop all the impurities of the resin. The 
finished vehicle is allowed to deposit all particles too fine to 
be stopped by the cloth, and after a few days is drawn off 
from the sediment. 

The following recipes can be varied according to require- 
ments. Larger quantities of boiled oil can only improve the 
quality of the vehicle by making it stronger and smoother 
and forming a better ink. The numbers mean kilos in all 
cases. 



Thin. 

Medium. 

Thick. 

Resin 

. 25 

25 

25 

Boiled linseed oil . 

. 100 

100 

100 

Resin soap . . . . 

. 8 

8 

a 

Weak boiled oil 

. 7 

i 

— 

Resin . * 

. . 60 

50 

50 

Boiled linseed oil . 

. 100 

100 

100 . 

Resin soap . . . 

. . 10 

16 

10 

Weak boiled oil , , 

1 . 9 

6 

. 
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Thin. 

Medium. Thick. 

Resin 

. . . 77 

77 

77 

Boiled linseed oil . 

. 100 

100 

100 

Resin soap . 

7 

7 

7 

Weak boiled oil 

. 12 

9 — 


Kesin Oil Vehicles. 

The use of resin oil for this purpose was first proposed in 
18' 9 by Pratt of New York. His formula is 


Kilos. 

Kesin oil 20 

Resin . 8 

Yellow soap 2 


amalgamated by heat. If the mass is to be thicker, the soap 
and resin are increased, and vice versa . A later recipe is 

Kilos. 

Resin oil 60 

Resin 39 

White soap 9 

amalgamated by heat with constant stirring till the mixture 
is quite perfect. The thickness is regulated by increasing 
the amount of soap and resin, or that of the oil. 

Kesin oil first began to be largely used for this purpose in 
1860, when the progress of the resin industry enabled it to 
be more generally employed by producing resin oil of a less 

penetrating odour than was before possible. Newspaper inks 

are now made from resin-oil vehicles almost exclusively, 
although the public often complain about the smell. 

In the manufacture, the resin and the resin oil are heated 
together, the soap being added later. Finally boiled linseed 
oil is added and the whole is kept for a few hours at 120° to 
140° C., to get rid of the smell of the resin oil, and to obtain 
a perfect mixture of the ingredients. In the following recipes 
the quantities are in kilos. 

1. Thin vehicles with boiled linseed oil. 

13 
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Thin boiled Resin 

Boiled 

Resin 

Resin 


linseed oil soap 

linseed ' 
oil 

oil 


(a). 

.... 7 S 

50 

50 

25 

{>>)■ 

. . . 9 5 

50 

50 

50 

(<■) ■ 

. 12 7 

50 

50 

75 

2. Medium vehicles with boiled linseed oil. 




Thin boiled Resin 

Boiled 

Resin 

Resin 


linseed oil soap 

linseed 

oil 




oil 



w • 

. . . 4 3 

50 

50 

25 

W ■ 

. . . 6 5 

50 

50 

50 r 

M • 

. . . 9 7 

50 

50 

50 

3. Thick vehioles with boiled linseed oil. 




Reain ' 

1 Boiled 

Resin 

Reain 


soap 

linseed 

oil 

oil 


(a) . 

3 

50 

50 

25 

(*). • 

... . 5 

50 

50 

50 

« • 

7 

50 

50 

75 

4. Thin vehicles with raw linseed oil. 




Resin Thick Reain Linseed Resin Raw linseed 


turpentine soap oil 

oil 


oil 

w • 

- 2 2 52 

96 


84 

« • 

100 - 7 85 

95 


— 

5. Medium vehicles with raw linseed oil. 




Resin Reain Thick Linseed 

Resin 

Linseed 


soap turpentine 

oil 

oil 

oil 

« • 

. . - 5 5 

1050 

240 

210 

w • 

. 100 70 - 

3500 

80 

— 

f 6. Thick vehicles with raw linseed oil. 




Reain Resin Thick Linseed 

Resin 

Linseed 


soap turpentine 

oil 

oil 

oil 

(a) . 

. - 5 5 

87 

240 

210 

« • 

. 100 ’7 — 

25 

80 

— 


Composition Vehicles. 

For Fine Work.— 1. Copaiva balsam, 70 kilos.; ordinary 
linseed oil, 60 kilos. ; colophony, 110 kilos. ; almond benjamin 
3 kilos. ; Tolu Ijjalsam, 2 kilos. 

2. Copaiva balsam, 86 kilos. ; ordinary linseed oil, 40 kilos, 
colophony, 116 kilos.; almond benjamin, 3 kilos.; Toll 
balsam, 2 kilos. 



tkQoynm's iMmpe^U Linseed oil, 979 parts; 
pwts^ syrup; 245 kilo?, ; litharge, 125 kilosc 
i 3. linseed oil, ,400 kilos. resin, 380 kilos.:; syrup, 490 
kilos. ; litharge, 60 kilos. 

3. Linseed oil, 980 kilos.; resin, 9$8 kilos.; syrup, .980 
kilos. ; litharge, 122 kilos. 

The oil is mixed with the litharge, while a slow fire is kept 
up under the kettle, until the oil begins to swell and to show 
£vfroth. In the meantime the resin is melted with a little 
linseed oil, and added to the oil when the latter has ceased 
to froth. Then the mass is well stirred, and when it has 
somewhat cooled the syrup is added. 

Savage s Recipe . — 32 kilos, of copaiva balsam are mixed 
with 12 kilos, of resin soap. 

Knecht's Recipe .— 5 kilos, of Venice turpentine, 15 kilos, 
of castor oil, and 1 kilo, of white wax are mixed well together 
oyer the water bath. 

Rosl’s Recipe.-r-$ kilos, thick turpentine, 10 kilos, of soft 
soap, and 4 kilos, of oleine are mixed together hot. 

Resin Soap Vehicle for Gold Printing . — This composition 
consists of a solution of resin soap with glue and glycerine. 
It is made as follows : — 

We dissolve 50 kilos, of soda in 150 kilos, of water in a 
copper kettle, and raise it to the boil. We then gradually 
add with continual stirring 100 kilos, of powdered colo- 
phony, and then keep up the boiling for two or three hours, 
or at least until the liquid becomes clear and quite transparent. 
We then allow the liquid to cool^ and pour it off from the 
tough brown resin lying at the bottom. We then add 100 
kilos, and 15 kilos, of soaked glue and heat up till everything 
is dissolved. The vehicle thus prepared dries quickly. If it 
is wanted to dry slowly, it is additioned with from 10 to 20 
kilos, of glycerine of 28° B. 

Themus’s Recipe. — Take 25 kilos, linseed oil, 3 kilos, of 
fine litharge, and boil until the linseed oil, on cooling, begins 
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to get thiok, and then allow to settle. In the meantime melt 
10 kilos, of pale Amerioan resin, and add it to the oil, and 
boil for a time longer. Finally add 5 kilos, of ooal-tar varnish, 
heat again for a time, and stir till oold. The vehicle must 
be thick and of the consistency of honey. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


PRINTERS’ INKS: PIGMENTS AND MANUFACTURE. 

As we have already said, black printers’ ink consists of 
vehicle and lampblack. When you see the statement in a 
book that it is difficult to say exactly the proper constitution 
of printers’ ink, you may be sure that the author is a cautious 
man. Here we shall give precise directions. 

We have now to get our product to mix together vehicle 
and lampblack, a process which was carried out at the 
beginning of the printing art, just as it is now, except that 
the rubbing together is now done by machinery of the best 
construction. 

On account of the great toughness of the vehicle and the 
great lightness of the lampblack, the mixing of the two is best 
done in a closed mixing machine, such as those described 
earlier in this book. The rubbing up in the machine must 
be very perfect to get a faultless product, such as those of 
Lehmann and others. The finished ink must contain no 
lumps of any kind, and it must have the finest ointment-like 
and uniform consistency, as is only possible with the above- 
named machines, whose suitability for printers’ ink has been 
already mentioned. 

The proportion between lampblack and vehicle is various, 
and depends chiefly on the nature and origin of the pigment, 
In general, the finer the lampblack, the less of it is required 
to make a good printing and good covering ink, for the fine 
lampblack always goes farther. The proportion varies from 
21 to 40 parts of lampblack to 100 parts of vehicle, whether 
the ink is to be thin, medium or thick. The quantity of lamp- 
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black oannot affect the thickness of the ink, which depends 
mainly on the consistency of the vehicle used. Unfortu- 
nately, manufacturers fall over this wrong notion occasionally 
that they can make a thick ink by putting a lot of lampblack 
to a thin vehicle, and then disoover when too late that their 
ink is unusable. 

As an ink with a certain blue- black colour and lustre is 
required for fine illustrations and sumptuous painting, and 
this cannot be got with lampblack alone, these inks afso 
contain Prussian blue or indigo, or aniline dyes which have 
been already used with success. Prussian blue and indigo 
being hard pigments, must be subjected to a preliminary 
treatment to enable them to be rubbed up more easily. This 
consists in soaking them for a day or two in 96 per cent, 
spirit, then grinding them, and finally spreading them out to 
allow the alcohol to evaporate. Aniline dyes, principally 
blue and violet, must be soluble in oil, so as to dissolve in the 
varnish without leaving any residue. 

As already mentioned, the proportion of lampblack in the 
ink depends upon the nature of the former, so the recipes now 
about to be given for making printers’ ink cannot be regarded 
as correct in all cases, but must be taken as subject to many 
modifications. 


Inks fob Rotary Machines. 


1. Vehicle . 


Thin. 

. 70 

Medium. 

72 

Thick. 

72 

Lampblack . 


SO 

28 

28 

2. Vehicle. 

% 

. 72 

74 

74 

Lampblack . 

. 

. • 28 

26 

26 


Inks for Rapid Printing. 
Newspaper Inks, 

.Thin. Medium, 

Vehicle . , . ’ . . - 78 76 

r 'Lamj>blaok - , , V 22 . -24 
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Vehicle 

Book Inks, 

Thin. 

Medium. 

Thiok. 

• . • . 77 

79' 

80 

Lampblack 

. . . . 23 

2 K 

20 


Illustration Inks, 



Vehicle . 

Thin. 

Medium 

Thick. 

78 

78 

78 

Lampblack 

20 

19 

19 

Prussian blue . 

2 

2 

1 

Indi 50 

, . , t 

1 


Steel blue . 

— 

— 

2. 

As we have seen, 

the vehicle in all the inks is on an un- 


changed basis. It is therefore evident that it is on the quality 
of the lampblack that the beauty and value of the ink chiefly 
depends. It is impossible to incorporate the pigment with 
anything better than the proper amount of pure oil vehicle, 
and this shows that all inks would be of the same quality if 
there were no differences in the quality of the lampblack, 
which has the chief influence on the nature of the ink. Hence 
in order to make a newspaper ink at a medium price we must 
use a common lampblack made from tar or paraffin, or in 
some cases from resin, while better lampblack is used for 
book-work, and for illustrations the lampblack is calcined 
several times. For these reasons it is difficult to give formulae, 
and in what follows I will only indicate the usual proportion. 
The true formulae can be arrived at only by practice. 

Braokenbusch's Improvements. 

The object of this inventor is to replace the linseed oil 
vehicle now used in printing-ink manufacture, either altogether 
or with such additions as arc required either to lower the 
price or to give some special lustre. These substitutes are 
mixtures of the heavy hydrocarbons and resins, and these 
are cheaper, dry quicker, and give more urflform inks. 

Consistent Black Printers' Ink .— 25 parts of paraffin oil aud 
45 of fine oolophony are mixed either by melting the resin 
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at about 80° C., or by mechanical grinding at the ordinary 
temperature. The mass then receives a further addition of 
15 parts of lampblack. 

Soft Ink for Eotary Machines.— In place of the 45 parts 
of fine colophony take 40 only. With this exception the 
process is the same as the last. 

Jobbing Printers' Ink .— Here the proportions of the first 
recipe are employed, but dammar is substituted for colophony. 

The recipes given must depend on the quality of the riw 
materials used. 

Differences in the resin and hydrocarbon can be corrected 
by alternating the proportion of lampblack present. The 
figures given above, however, are in most cases the best, and 
may be regarded as giving typical normal inks. 

If other colours than black are required the proper amount 
of the suitable pigment is substituted for the lampblack. In 
order to manufacture a specially cheap ink resin oil may be 
substituted for the paraffin, and the colophony may be recced 
by ordinary resin, Burgundy pitch or pine pitch. Fillings, 
used to increase the volume of the ink, can also be put in to 
a reasonable extent. 


Gunther’s Ink. 

This is a black printers’ ink which can also be used as an 
etching ground and a stamping oolour. The ingredients are 
pitch or asphalt ; the highest fractions of tar oil, or anthracene 
oil, after special preparation ; spirit-soluble aniline, soft soap, 
that made with fish oil be;ug the best for the purpose ; and 
a drying Greenland fish oil. 

These ingredients are mixed together at a temperature of 
60° to 80° C. 

To diminish the unpleasant smell of the green ojl it is first 
prepared by being acted on by chlorine at a temperature of 
over 100° C., or by heating with an energetic oxidising agent 
such as nitric acid ; then probably the amido bases are com- 
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billed and become less evil-smelling compounds than those 
originally existing as natural constituent of the green oil. 
The oil is then boiled with 5 per cent, of chloride of copper 
to deepen its brown colour. The following proportions have 
proved to be the best : 45 parts of green oil previously heated 
with chloride of copper, 40 of pitch or asphalt, 12 of soap, 5 
to 8 of fish oil, according to the time of the year, and from 
3 to 15 parts of spirit-soluble aniline dye in powder. 

in an earlier patent Gunther protected the following pro- 
cess : The pigment ingredients are pitch or asphalt ; rectified 
tar oil ; mixtures of aniline violet with various fatty acids ; 
and the fatty residue from the distillation of heavy resin oil ; 
these materials are intimately mixed by being stirred together 
with heat and combine readily. The following proportions 
have been found to be good, but may be altered according to 
circumstances : 40 parts of asphalt, 28 of rectified tar oil, 8 
of the fatty aniline violet, and 24 of the resin oil residue. If 
the mass is too thick it is diluted with more tar oil. 

Still another patent of Gunther is concerned with the pre- 
liminary treatment of the heavy tar oil used in making these 
inks, and obtained as a residue in anthracene manufacture. 
The object of this treatment is to give the oil a brownish 
black colour, and the process consists in heating it with about 
10 per cent, of chloride of copper which has previously been 
evaporated to get rid of its excess of acid. The chloride is 
then dissolved in warm water or stirred into the anthracene 
oil. This is then boiled until all the water has evaporated. 
The oil thus acquires a dark brown colour, and therefore 
requires a far smalljg amount of aniline violet than would 
otherwise be necessary to give the required tint ; ] per cent, 
of the dye-stuff is enough. The product then obtained can be 
substituted for the rectified tar oil and aniling violet and can 
be used without any addition as a stamping ink, especially 
for post-ofiice work in cancelling postage stamps. 
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Dr. Artus’s Ink. 

Heat 60 kilos, of Venice pitch gently with 30 kilos, of oleio 
acid, as free as possible from stearine, and carefully rub the 
mixture up with 80 kilos, of soft soap. Then add 50 kilos, 
of calcined lampblack, first passed through a fine hairrsieve, 
and finally a solution of 40 kilos, of Prussian blue and 20 
of oleic acid in 20 of water. Instead of the solution of 
Prussian blue indigo-carmine may be used, and of this r 20 
kilos, will be sufficient instead of the 40 of Prussian blue. 
The indigo-carmine must first be thoroughly rubbed up with 
water. Trials of this ink are said to have given very satis- 
factory results, and the ink is considered to be an improve- 
ment on Rosl’s. 


Rosl’s Ink. 

This consists of 9 parts of Austrian turpentine, 10 ^f soft 
soap, 4 of oleine, and 4 or more of lampblack. When these 
ingredients have been well mixed by the aid of heat they are 
thoroughly worked up in a paint mill, and the ink is then 
ready. The types are moistened and cleaned by means of a 
sponge dipped in a 1 per cent, solution of soda in water. ' 

The advantages of this not very original ink in addition to 
its great divisibility, which allows it to be spread very thinly 
over the types, and therefore to give a very clear impression, 
are as follows : 1. It is easily made. 2. The cost of manu- 
facture is one-third less* and the ink goes farther. 3. Its 
durability is such that it can be recovered from old printed 
matter by means of the above solution of soda, and the paper 
pulp can be bleached again for the manufacture of fresh paper 
by the same mejns. The ink also does away with the use of 
printers’ lye, and also obviates the necessity of brushing the 
types. Hence they are not so quickly worn out as when 
ordinary inks are used. 
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UoaitTar Inks. 

Heat coal tar over a gentle fire and add, according to 
the degree of toughness to be produced, from 6 to 15 
per cent, of colophony, raising the temperature until the 
resin is completely dissolved. Then stir into the mass 
10 per cent, of paraffin oil, and pass the whole through 
a cloth or fine sieve. Then allow it to cool. Next correct 
the intense smell of the tar and paraffin by stirring in 
a mixture of bleaching powder and hydrochloric acid, 
until the chlorine evolved has destroyed the odour. About 
300 grammes of acid are required for 50 of bleaching 
powder. The bleaching agents may also be advantageously 
added during the mixing of the ingredients, and the sub- 
sequent filtering will get rid of the residual bleaching 
powder. The disinfected vehicle is next heated, and is 
mixed slowly with constant stirring, with 20 to 25 per 
cent, of crude glycerine and 12 to 18 per cent, of lamp- 
black. The resultaut paste is then rubbed up in a roller 
paint mill till it is thoroughly fine and uniform. In order 
to combine the glycerine better, and to get the desired 
deep black, bluish black or violet black ink, a little nigro- 
sine, aniline blue or aniline violet is dissolved in the gly- 
cerine by heating on the water bath before it is added to 
the ink. 

According to a supplementary patent, 100 kilos, of coal 
tar are gradually mixed with constant stirring with 2i to 
3 kilos, of sulphuric acid. The *nass is then vigorously 
worked up, and gradually heated until it swells. When 
taken from the fire 1 kilo, of calcined soda is stirred in, 
and the stirring is kept up until the tar is nearly cold. 
Then from 2J to 3 kilos, more of the joda are put in, 
and the mass is replaced on the fire and boiled until the 
tar froths strongly. It is then quickly removed from the 
fire and allowed to become quite cold. 
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It should be allowed to remain for a few days, and in 
the meantime it is disinfected with chlorine, either bubbled 
through it by means of a glass tube or generated in it by 
the addition of bleaching powder and hydrochloric acid, 
The black mass is then mixed with from 2 \ to 3 kilos, of 
lard and 4 to 5 kilos, of glycerine, or 8 to 10 of soap 
instead of glycerine, the whole being boiled together. 

When the mass is thin, it is filtered through a cloth. 

For finer inks, 2 to 5 kilos, of logwood extract in solutfon 
can be added to improve the black colour of the ink, and 
any required shade of deep black, blue black or violet black 
ink can be obtained by adding bichromate of potash, alum, 
tartar or copper solution. The filtered black ink is rubbed 
up with from & to \ of lampblack. To still further im- 
prove the shade of black, a little aniline black, blue or 
violet, may be dissolved in the glycerine before it is mixed 
with the tar. 

Schmidt Brothers’ Ink. 

Ordinary printers’ ink consisting of lampblack and lin- 
seed oil can only be removed from paper with difficulty 
and never completely, for although the vehicle can be dis- 
solved and removed the lampblack resists all chemical 
agents and solvents. Hence paper printed with such ink 
can never be remade into white paper again. To remedy 
this, the lampblack is. replaced by other substances which 
can be removed by various chemical processes. 

In order to make a removable ink, peroxide of manganese, 
a bye-product of many chemical industries, is employed, but 
other oxidised manganese compounds may be substituted, 
such as natural manganite and pyrolusite, with perfect suc- 
cess. The following is the recipe, which must, be under- 
stood, however, to be variable according to the destined 
employment of the ink. 

40 kilos, of the manganese compound are mixed with 60 of 
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boiled linseed oil, and finely rubbed up with it. The usual 
substitutes for linseed oil in printing ink manufacture, such 
as soft oleine soap, turpentine, glycerine, resin soap, etc., 
may be used instead, and the usual additions for producing 
a special tint, suoli as nigrosine, may be employed exactly 
as in ordinary inks. If paper printed with this ink is to 
be remade into white paper it is treated with cold or hot 
solution of carbonate of soda, and the whole is then rinsed 
to ^et rid of the ink. Any small traces of the manganese 
compound remaining can be removed with hyposulphite of 
soda. The remaining pulp is treated with acid or with the 
vapour of acid, hydroohloric being the best to use, as with 
the traces of manganese still left it develops chlorine, which 
helps to bleach the pulp. 

Kircheb & Ebner’s Ink. 

This is a similar ink to that of Schmidt Brothers, and the 
patent for it was taken out by Kircher in Austria, Germany 
and America fifteen years ago. It is prepared with sulphu- 
retted hydrogen and compounds of iron, with the special 
purpose of securing an ink which should be removable, and 
allow the paper to be worked up over again. The State 
printing office of Vienna made experiments with it and ob- 
tained good results, but it never came into general use in 
Austria, and I know that the manufactory at Cannstatt had 
to shut down. Kircher employed the following processes : — 

1. Dissolve a salt of iron in 6, times its bulk of clean 
water, and precipitate it with the sulphide. Wash the pre- 
cipitate well, dry it quickly, and work it up with the vehicle 
in a paint mill, 

2. Mix very fine iron filings with their chemical equivalent 
of sulphur, and fuse in a covered orucible at a gentle heat. 
Grind the cooled residue finely and mix with the vehicle. 

3. Pass sulphuretted hydrogen over ferric oxide in a red- 
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hat tube until all action ceases. Mix the contents of; the 
tube cold, and finely ground with the vehicle as before. 

. 4. Reduce ferric or ferrous sulphate with carbon at not 
too high a temperature, and work the cold mass with the 
vehicle. 


Iron Printing and Stamping Inks. 

Ferric or ferrous salts, or metallio iron, are added to the 
printing or stamping inks made with lampblack and linseed 
oil; the iron combines intimately with the cellulose and 
size of the paper, and can be detected there even after all 
visible traces of ink have been removed. 

Thenius’s Ink. 

Take 25 kilos, of linseed oil and 3 kilos, of fine litharge 
and boil until the oil thickens on oooling. Then allow it 
to settle. Melt also 10 kilos, of light American colophony, 
put it into the thickened oil, heat for a short time longer 
with 5 kilos, of coal-tar oil, and finally stir until cold. The 
coal-tar oil is made from the second fraction of the distilla- 
tion of crude coal tar, and has a specific gravity of *85 to 
‘89. The first distillate from the tar may also be used, 
mixed with the other, the two combined having a specific 
gravity of *9. To make the oil from the mixture about 
100 kilos, of it are put into a vat, lined with lead, 
with 4 kilo, of bichromate of potash, 4 kilo, of pyrolusite 
and 2 kilos, of pure sulphuric acid. The whole mass is 
stirred continuously for £n hour, then allowed to stand for 
q few hours, and the darkened oil is poured off from the 
sediment, which contains the acid and many resinous bodies. 
The oil is washed first with warm water, and next with 
2 par cent, of caustic soda-lye of 5° B., which frees it from 
large quantities of resinous impurities. The finished oil is 
thick, like honey, and is rubbed up with lampblack. 

Or take 10 kilos, of fine, halfrcalcined oil lampblack, rub 
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it up very fine on the stone and add, gradually, rectified oil 
of turpentine until it becomes a thick paste, then continue 
rubbing until the mass acquires a lustre and is very fine. 
Mix with the same quantity of oil black like the first, but 
with the above coal-tar oil instead of turpentine. Rub 
on the stone 2 kilos, of fine Prussian blue to a very fine 
powder, and add to it i kilo, of powdered siccative, and 
a tbiok printers’ varnish made from coal tar, so as to obtain 
th® same thick consistency as before. 
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Industrial Uses of Air, Stfcam 
Water. 


DRYING BY MEANS OF AIR AND STEAM. Explana- 

tions, .Formulae, and Tables for Use in Practice. Translated from the 
German of E. Hausbrand. Two folding Diagrams and Thirteen Tables. 
Crown 8 vo. 72 pj>. Price 5s. ; India and Colonies, 5s. 6 d. ; Other 
Countries, 6 s. ; strictly net. 

Contents. 

British and Metric Systems Compared— Centigrade and Fahr. Thermometers— Estimation 
)f the Maximum Weight of Saturated Aqueous Vapour which can be contained' in 1 kilo* 
>f Air at Different Pressure and Temperatures— Calculation of the Necessary Weight and! 
/plume of Air, and of the Least Expenditure of Heat, per Drying Apparatus with Hedtedi 
Mr, at the Atmospheric Pressure: A % With the Assumption that the Air is Completely Satur - 
ited with Vapour both before Entry and after Exit from the Apparatus— A, When the 
Atmospheric Air is Completely Saturated before entry, but at its exit is only j or J Saturated 
-C, When the Atmospheric Air is not Saturated with Moisture before Entering the Drying. 
Apparatus— Drying Apparatus, in which, in the Drying Chamber, a Pressure is Artificially 
Created, Higher or Lower than that of the Atmosphere— Drying by Means of Superheated 
Steam, without Air— Heating Surface, Velocity of the Air Current, Dimensions of the Drying 
Room, Surface of the Drying Material. Losses of Heat— Index. 

(Srr also “ Evaporating f Condensing and Cooling Apparatus ,” p. 27 .) 


PURE AIR, OZONE AND WATER. A Practical Treatise 
of their Utilisation and Value in Oil, Grease, Soap, Paint, Glue and 
other Industries. By W. B. Cowell. Twelve Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 85 pp. Price 5s. ; India and Colonies, 5s. 6 d. ; Other Countries, 
68 .; strictly net. 
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Atmospheric Air ; Lifting of Liquids ; Suction Process; Preparing Blown Oils: Preparing 
Siccative Drying Oils— Compressed Air; Whitewash— Liquid Air; Retrocession— Purification 
of Water ; Water Hardness— FleshingB and Bones— Ozonised Air in the Bleaching and De- 
odorising of Fats, Glues, etc. ; Bleaching Textile Fibres— Appendix : Air and Gases ; Pressure 
of Air at Various Temperatures ; Fuel; Table of Combustibles; Saving of Fuel by Heating 
Feed Water; Table of Solubilities of Scale Making Minerals; British Thermal Units Tables; 
Volume of tbe Flow of Steam into the Atmosphere; Temperature of Steam— Index. 


THE INDUSTRIAL USES OP WATER. COMPOSI- 
TION - EFFECTS^-TROUBLES - REMEDIES— RE- 
SIDUARY WATERS— PURIFICATION— ANALYSIS. 

By H. de la Coux. Royal 8 vo. Translated from the French and 
Revised by Arthur Morris. 364 pp. 135 Illustrations. Price 10s. 6 d. ; 
Colonies, 11s. ; Other Countries, 12s. ; strictly net. 
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Chemical Action of Water in Nature and in Industrial Use— Composition of Water*— 
Solubility of Certain Salts in Water Considered from the Industrial Point of View— Effects on 
the Boiling of Water— Effects 4 , f Water in the Industries— Difficulties with Water— Feed 
Water for Boilers— Water in Dyeworks, Print Works, and Bleach Works— Water in the 
ISextild Industries and in Conditioning— Water in Soap Works— Water in Laundries and 
Washhouses— Water m Tanning— Water in Preparing Tannin and Dyewood Extracts— Water 
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mercial Specialities and their Employment— Precipitation of blatters In Suspension in Water 
—Apparatus for, the Preliminary Chemical Purification of Water— Industrial Filter!*— Indue- 
itw Sterilisation of Water— Residuary Water* and their Purification— Soil Filtration— 
y Chemical Procease*— Anidyses— Index. # ~ 
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***nc^*/?^\ * WORK. By Frank T. AwrniJt# 
o.bc. (Lond.), FJ.C., Member of the Roentgen Society of Londoflt 
Radiographer to St, George’s Hospital; Demonstrator of Physics soil 
Chemistry, and Teacher of Radiography in St. George's Hospital 
Medical School. Demy 8yo. Twelve Plates from Photographs of X Ray 
Work. Fifty-two Illustrations. 200 pp. Price 10s. 6d. ; India and 
Colonies, lls, ; Other Countries, 12s.; strictly net. 
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* “J 1 rjc®!-- Work leading up to the Discovery of the X Raya — The Discovery' — Appore* 
ttti and its Management— Electrical Terms— Sources of Electricity— Induction Coils— 
Electrostatic Machines— Tubes— Air Pumps— Tube Holders and Stereoscopic Apparatus— 
Fluorescent Screens— Practical X Ray Work— Installations— Radioscopy— Radiograph^-* 
X Rays in Dentistry-X Rays in Chemistry-X Rays in War- Index. 


o ^ List of Plates. 

Frow#»s/>i<!Cc— Congenital Dislocation of Hip-Joint.-L, Needle in Finger.-II., Needle in 
Foot.— Ill,, Revo yer Bullet in Calf and Leg.— IV., A Method of Localisation.— V., Stellate 
Fracture of Patella showing shadow of “Strapping".- VI., Sarcoma.-VII., Six-weekend 
Injury to Elbow showing new Growth of Bone.— V I II., Old Fracture of Tibia and Fibula 
badly set.— IX., Heart Shadow.— X., Fractured Femur showing Grain of Splint.— XL, Bar* 
rail’s Method of Localisation. 


India-Rubber and Gutta Percha* 

INDIA-RUBBER AND GUTTA PERCHA. Translated 

from the French of T. Seeligmann, G. Lamy Torvilhon and H. 

Falconnet by John Geddes McIntosh. Royal 8vo. 

[Out of print. Second K dition i n preparation . 
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India-Rubber— Botanical Origin— Climatology— Soil— Rational Culture and Acclimation , 
of the Different Spe:iesof India-Rubber Plants— Methods of Obtaining the Latex— Methods 
of Preparing Raw or Crude India-Rubber— Classification of the Commercial Species of 
Raw Rubber— Ph\ sical and Chemical Properties of the Latex and of India-Rubber— 
Mechanical Transformation of Natural Caoutchouc into Washed or Normal Caoutchouc 
(Purification) and Normal Rubber into Masticated Rubber— Softening, Cutting, Washing, 
Drying— Preliminary Observations— Vulcanisation of Normal Rubber— Chemical and Physical 
Properties of Vulcanised Rubber— General Considerations— Hardened Rubber or Ebonite- 
Considerations on Mineralisation and other Mixtures— Coloration and Dyeing— Analysis 
of Natural or Normal Rubber and Vulcanised Rubber— Rubber Substitutes— Imitation Rubber. 

Gutta Percha— Botanical Origin— Climatology— Soil— Rational Culture— Methods of 
Collection— Classification of the Different Species of Commercial Gutta Percha— Physical 
and Chemical Properties— Mechanical Transformation— Methods of Analysing— Gutta Percha 
Substitutes— Index. 1 


Leather Trades. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE LEATHER IN, 
DUSTRY, By A. M. Villon. Translated by Frank T 
Addyman, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., F.C.S. ; and Corrected by an Bffli* 
nent Member of the Trade. 500 pp., royal 8vo. 123 Illustrations 
Price 21s. ; India and Colonies, 22s. ; Other Countries, 23s. 6d. ; strictlj 
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1 Preface— 1 Translator’s Preface— List of Illustrations. y 

Part I., Materials used in Tanning-Skins: Skin and its Strupture; Skin* Used k 
Tanning; Various Skins and their Uses-Tannjn and Tanning Substances: Tannin; Baric 
(Oak); Barks other than Oak; Tanning Woods; Tannin-bearing Leaves; Excrescences 
Tan-bearing Fruits; Tan-bearing Roots and Bulbs; Tanning Juices; Tanning Substf— 
uaed in Various Countries; Tannin Extracts; Estimation of Tannin and Tannin Prior 
Part lL Tamilng-The Installation of a Tannery; Tan Furnaces; Chimneys, B 
ftc.i Steam Engines-Grinding and Trituration of Tanning Sflbstances: Cutting up 1 . 

. OriAli^g Bark; The Grinding of Tan Woods; Powdering Fruity Galls and Grams; Nofcesq 
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vWWSror Pinatog— Manufacture of D _ .... 

the Depilattoa of Skins; Tanning; Cow Hides; Horse hiw* , w**. a «u» 
of Split Hide*— On Various Methods of Tanning: Mechanical Methods; ] 
Methods; Chemical Methods; Tanning with Extracts— Quantity and Quality; Quantity 
ffeCott; Quality of Leather— Various Manipulations of tanned Leather: gecmdraneing 
Grease Stains; Bleaching Leather; Waterproofing Leather; Weighting Tamed Leather; 
Preservation of Leather— Tanning Various Skins. 

Part ill., Currying — Waxed Calf: Preparation; Shaving; Stretching or Slicking; 
' Oiling the Grain; Ofiing the Flesh Side; Whitening and Graining; Waxing; Finishing; Dm 
Finishing; Finishing in Colour; Cost— White Calf: Finishing in White— Cow ii£i» fm 
Umar Leather*: Black Cow Hide; White Cow Hide; Coloured Cow Hide— Smooth Con 
Hide— Black Leather— Miscellaneous Hides; Horse; Goat; Waxed Goat Skin; Matt Goel 
Birin— Russia Leather: Russia Leather; Artificial Russia Leather. 

Part IV., Enamelled, Hungary and Chamov Leather, Morocco, Parchment, Pun 
and Artificial Leather— Enamelled Leather: Varnish Manufacture; Application of th* 
Enamel; Enamelling in Colour— Hungary Leather: Preliminary; Wet Work or Prepare 
tion; Afuming; Dressing or Loft Work; Tallowing; Hungary Leather from Various Hkta 
•-Tawing: Preparatory Operations; Dressing; Dyeing Tawed Skins ; Rugs— Cbamoy Lsattai 
— Morocco : Preliminary Operations, Morocco Tanning* Mordants used in Morocco Manu- 
facture; Natural Colours used in Morocco Dyeing; Artificial Colours; Different Method! 

s; Dyeing with Aniline Colours; Dyeing with 
f Morocco ; Shagreen ; Bronzed Leather— Gildifl| 

1 and Cobalt— Parchment— Purs and Furriery: 

Preliminary Remarks; Indigenous Furs; Foreign Furs from Hot Countries; Foreign Fun 
from Cold Countries; Furs from Birds’ Skins; Preparation of Purs; Dressing; Colouring 
Preparation of Birds' Skins; Preservation of Furs— Artificial Leather: Leather made from 
Scraps; Compressed Leather; American Cloth ; Papier Mdch6; Linoleum ; Artificial Leather 

Part V., Leather Testing and the Theory of Tanning— Testing and Analysis of Leather 
Physical Testing of Tanned Leather; Chemical Analysis— The Theory" of Tanning and th« 
Other Operations of the Leather and Skin Industry: Theory of Soaking; Theory of Un- 
hatring; Theory of Swelling; Theory of Handling; Theory of Tanning; Theory of tlu 
Action of Tannin on the Skin; Theoryof Hungary Leather Making; Theory of Tawing; 
Theory of Chamoy Leather Making; Theory of Mineral Tanning. 

Part VL, Uses of Leather— Machine Belts: Manufacture of Belting; Leather Chain 
Balt*; Various Belts, Use of Belts- Boot and Shoe-making: Boots ana Shoes; Laces— 
Saddlery: Composition of a Saddle; Construction of a Saddle— Harness : The Pack Saddle; 
Harness— Military Equipment— Glove Making— Carriage Building— Mechanical Uses. 

Appendix, The World’s Commerce ui Leather— Europe; America; Asia; Africa; 
Australasia— Index. 


THE LEATHER WORKER’S MANUAL. Being a Com* 

pendium of Practical Recipes and Working Formulae tor Currier*, 
Bootmakers, Leather Dressers, Blacking Manufacturers, Saddlers, 
Fancy Leather Workers. By H. C. Standage. 165 pp. Price 7s. 6d. ; 
India and Colonies, 8s. ; Other Countries, 8s. 6d. ; strictly. net. 

Contents. 

Blackings, Polishes, Glosses, Dressings, Renovators, etc., for Boot and Shoe Leather- 
Harness Blackings, Dressings, Greases, Compositions, Soaps, and Boot-top Powders and 
Liquids, etc* etc.— Leather Grinders’ Sundries— Currier’s Seasonings, Blacking Compounds, 
tmsmgs, Finishes, Glosses, etc.— Dyes and Stains for Leather— Miscellaneous Information 
—Chrome Tannage— Index. 
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Baamel Colour Fluxes, Enamel Colours, Mixed Enamel Colours, Antique and r __. 

Undet^tan Colours, Underglaxe Colour Fluxes, Mixed Underglaae Colours, 
Varnishes— Manns and Methods. RedamatlmTorW^e^ 

1 r* *r Notes on Enamel Colours, Liquid or Bright Gold^tasaMteatltt 
^wbsta. Classification of Clay Ware, Lord Playfair’s Analysis of Clays, the Mart 
wWorfd, Time and Scale of Finns, Weights of Potter’s Material, Decorated Coeds 
Counfc^ompBratiye Loss of Weight erf Clays-Ground Felspar Calculations-Tbe Convex 
•on Of Slop Body Recipes into Dry Weight-The Cost of Prepared Earthenwam Clay- 
rifnu m Tables. Articles of Apprenticeship, Manufacturer's Guide to Stocktaking, 
Table of Relative Values of Potter’B Materials, Hourly Wages Table, Workman’s SettUr- 
ir Earthenware and China Manufacturers in the uaeiof Slop Ffi 


tides of Apprenticeship, Manufacturer's Guide to Stocktaking, 
f Potter’B Materials, Hourly Wages Table, Workman’s Settling 
)r Earthenware and China Manufacturers in the uaeiof Slop Ffiil': 
femw applied to Earthenware and China Goods, Table for the 
eights and Measures on the Continent and South America— Index. 


CERAMIC TECHNOLOGY : Being some Aspects of Tech- 
nical Science as Applied to Pottery Manufacture. Edited by CHARLES 
F. Binnb. 100 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. ; India and Colome*, 
13s. 6d. ; Other Countries, 15s.; strictly net. ’* 


Contents. 


Preface— The Chemistry of Pottery — Analysis and Synthesis — Clays and their Com* 
ponenta — The Biscuit Oven — Pyrometry — Glazes and their Composition — Colours and 
Colour-making— Index. 


A TREATISE ON THE CERAMIC INDUSTRIES. A 

Complete Manual for Pottery, Tile and Brick Works. By Emils 
Bourry. Translated from the French by Wilton P. Rix, Examiner 
in Pottery and Porcelain to the City and Guilds of London Technical 
Institute, Pottery Instructor to the Hanley School Board. Royal 
8vo. 760 pp. 323 Illustrations. Price 21s.; India and Colonies, 22s.; 
Other Countries, 23s. 6d. ; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Part I„ General Pottery Methods. Definition and History. Definitions and ClatsiA* 
cation of Ceramic Products— Historic Summary of the Ceramic Art— Raw Materials m 
Bodies. Clays : Pure Clay and Natural Clays— Various Raw Materials : Analogous to Clay— 
Agglomerative and Agglutinative— Opening— Fusible— Ref ractoiy— Trials of Raw Matenah 
—Plastic Bodies. Properties and Composition— Preparation of Raw Materials: Disaggmg* 
tion— Purification— Preparation of Bodies : By Plastic Method— By Dry Method- ByLiqukj 
Method— Formation. Processes of Formation : Throwing— Expression- Moulding by Hand, 
on the Jolley, by Compression, by Slip Casting— Slapping— Slipping— Drj’ing. Drying « 
Bodies— Processes of Drying : By Evaporation— By Aeration— By Heating— By Ventilatio* 
— By Absorption — Glazes. Composition and Properties— -Raw Materials — Manufacture 
and Application— Firing. Properties of the Bodies and Glazes during Firing— Descriptwt 
of the Kilns— Working of the Kilns - Decoration. Colouring Materials - Processes ttl 

DeC part°li., Special Pottery Methods. Term Cottas. Clarification : Pfain Ordinary 
Hollow, Ornamental, Vitrified, and Light Bricks— Ordinary and Black Tiles- Pavi*gTUes~ 
Pipes— Architectural Terra Cottas- Vases, Statues and Decorative Ph^ta-Commop Potfc^ 


Term Cottas - Fireclay Goods. Classification : Argillaceous, Aluminous, CarbpnifbmtM 
Siliciou. and Basks Fireclay Goods-Firectey Mortar (Pug)-T*sts for Firgoj ay “ * 

Faiences. Varnished Faiences-BnameHed Faiences-SiBsious Faiencear-PipecMy 
—Pebble Work— Feidspathic Faiences— Composition, Processes of Manufgqtum aqd 
Arrangements of Faience Potterim-Stoneware. 6toneware Properly So-cgjM 
Taw— Pipes— Sanitary Ware-Stoneware for Food Purposes and Ohenuc^ P,-" 1 
Architectural Stoneware— Vases, Statues and other Deceive 
—Porcelain. Hard Porcelain for Table Ware end Oecomtioi^ , tar the Fine, 

Conduits, for Mechanical Purposes; Architectural Porcelain, and Dull or Biscuit PoroeWo- 
Soft Pbosphated or English PoSain-Soft Vitreous Porcelain ^French and New 
Axgitfaoeous Soft or Sugar’s Pnroalain— Ouh Soft or Porcelam— DuH Fetdsprtbi 

Soft Porcelain— Index. 
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' melted Terra-oottaa, Ordinary and Incrusted Quarries, Stoneware 
Mosaics, Faiences and Architectural Stoneware. By Leon LbfAvrb. 
With Five Plates. 950 Illustrations in the Text, and numerous estimates/ 
500 pp., royal 8vo. Translated from the French by K. H. Bird, M.A., 
and W. Moore Binns. Price 15s. ; India and Colonies, 16s. ; Other 
Countries, 17s. 6d. ; strictly net. 
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Part I. Plain llndecorated Pottery. —Clays, Bricks, TUes, Pipes, Chimney Rim, 
Terra-cotta. 

Part II. Made-up or Decorated Pottery. 


THE ART OF RIVETING GLASS, CHINA AND 
EARTHENWARE. By J. Howarth. Second Editiqji. 
Paper Cover. Price Is. net ; by post, home or abroad, Is. Id. 


NOTES ON POTTERY CLAYS. Their Distribution, Pro- 
perties, Uses and Analyses of Bail Clays, China Clays and China 
Stone. By Jas. Fairie, F.G.S. 132 pp. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. ; 
India and Colonies, 4s. ; Other Countries, 4s. 6d. ; strictly net. 


A Reissue of 

THE HISTORY OP THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTER- 
IES; AND THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
MANUFACTURE OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 

With References to Genuine Specimens, and Notices of Eminent Pot- 
ters. By Simeon Shaw. (Originally Published in 1829.) 265 pp. 
Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, 8s. ; Other Countries, 
8s, 6d. ; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Introductory Chapter showing the position of the Pottery Trade at the present time 
1889 )— Preliminary Remark*— The Potteries, comprising Tunatall, Brownhills, Green- 
deld and New Field, Golden Hill, Latebrook, Green Lane, Burslem, Longport and Dale Hall, 
Hot Lane and Cobridge, Hanley and Shelton, Etruria, Stoke, Penkhult, Fenton, Lane Delph, 
Poky, Lane End— On the Origin of the Art, and its Practice among the early Nations— 
Manufacture of Pottery, prior to 1700— The Introduction of Red Porcelain by Messrs. 
Bkrs, tif Bradwell, 1690— Progress 9 ! the Manufacture from 1700 to Mr. Wedgwood’s 
jommencement in 1760— Introduction of Fluid Glare— Extension of the Manufacture of 
>eam Colour— Mr. Wedgwood's Queen's Ware— Jasper, and Appointment of Potter to Her 
Majesty— Black Printing— Introduction of porcelain. Mr. W. Littler’s Porcelain— Mr. 
Cookworthy's Discovery of Kaolin and Petuntse, and Patent— Sold to Mr. Champion— re- 
told to the New Hall Com.— Extension of Term— Blue Printed Pottery. Mr. Turner, Mr. 
5pode<l), Mr, Baddeley, Mr. Spode (2), Messrs. Turner, Mr. Wood Mr. Wilson, Mr. Minton— 
3reat Change in Patterns of Blue Printed— Introduction of Lustre Pottery. Improve* 
neats fa Pottery and Por^lain subsequent to 1800. 


A Reissue of 

rHE CHEMISTRY OF THE SEVERAL NATURAL 
AND ARTIFICIAL HETEROGENEOUS COM- 
' POUNDS USED IN MANUFACTURING POR- 
CELAIN, GLASB AND POTTERY. By Simeon Shaw. 

(Originally published in 1837.) 750 pp. Royal 8vo. Price 14s.; India, 
gnd Colonies, 16s.; Other Countries, 16s. 6d. ; strictly net. 
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ANALYSIS AND MATERIALS.— tatreovctkM : Laborato^ nod Apparatua 
©•awrt^Tjmperatttrt-rAcJdi and Atknlfaa-The Earth*- MeUU. 

Swfli, SYNTHESIS AND COM POUNDS. -*denc« of Mlxing-Bodl* : PwwM* 
--Hafd, Forcalain— F rrtted Bodiet, Porcelain— Raw Bodies, Porcelain— Soft, Fritted Bod tea, 
Raw mil*, Stone Bodies, Ironstone, Dry Bodies, Chemical Utensils, Fritted Jasper, Fritted 
Fean, Fritted Drab, Raw Chemical Utensils, Raw Stone, Raw Jasper, Raw Pearl, Raw Mortar, 
Raw Drab. Raw Brown, Raw Pawn, Raw Cane, Raw Red Porous, Raw Egyptian, Earthenware, 
Queen's Ware, Cream Colour, Blue and Fancy Printed, Dipped and Mocha, Chalky, Rings, 
Stilts, etc— Olszes : Porcelain— Hard Fritted Porcelain— Soft Fritted Porcelain — Soft 
Raw, Cream Colour Porcelain, Blue Printed Porcelain, Fritted Glazes, Analysis of Fritt, 
Analysis of Glaze, Coloured ‘Glazes, Dips, Smears and Washes: Glasses : Flint Giass, 
Coloured ‘Glasses, Artificial Garnet, Artificial Emerald, Artificial Amethyst, Artificial Sap* 
phire, Artificial Opal, Plate Glass, Crown Glass, Broad Glatia, Bottle Glass, Phosphoric Glass, 
British Steel Glass, Glass-Staining and Painting, Engraving on Glass, Dr. Faraday's Experi- 
ments— Colours : Colcfur Making, Fluxes or Solvents, Components of the Colours; R*df, 
•tC, from Gold, Carmine or Rose Colour, Purple, Reds, etc., from Iron, Blues, Yellows, 
Greens, Blacks. White, Silver for Burnishing, Gold for Burnishing, Printer's Oil, Lustres. 

TABLES OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES. 
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Glassware, Glass Staining and 
Painting. 

RECIPES FOR FLINT GLASS MAKING. By a British 

Glass Master and Mixer. Sixty Recipes. Being Leaves from the 
Mixing Book of several experts in the Flint Glass Trade, containing 
up-to-date recipes and valuable information as to Crystal, Demi-crystal 
and Coloured Glass in its many varieties. It contains the recipes for 
cheap metal suited to pressing, blowing, etc., as well as the most costly 
crystal and ruby. Crown 8vo. Price for United Kingdom, 10s. 6d. ; 
Abroad, 15s.; United States, $4; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Ruby— Ruby from Copper— Flint tor using with the Ruby for Coating— A German Metal- 
Cornelian, or Alabaster— Sapphire Blue— Cryaoph is— Opal— Turquoise Blue— Gold Colour- 
Dark Green— Green (common) — Green for Malachite— Blue for Malachite— Black for Mela- 
chite— Black— Common Canary Batch— Canary— White Opaque Glass— Sealing-wax Red- 
Flint— Flint Glass (Crystal and Demi)-Achromatic Glass— Paste Glass-White Enamel- 
Firestone— Dead White (for moons)— White Agate — Canary— Canary Enamel— Index. 


A TREATISE ON THE ART OP GLASS PAINTING. 

Prefaced with a Review of Ancient Glass. By Ernest R. SuffliNO. 
With One Coloured Plate and Thirty->evcn Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
140 pp. Price 7s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 8s.; Other Countries, 
8s. 6d. net. 
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A Short History of Stained Glass-Designing Scale Drawings-Cartoons and the Cut Line 
—Various Kinds of Glass Cutting for Windows— The Colours and Brushes used in Glass 
Painting-Painting on OIssr. Dispersed Putterns-Diapered Patterns-Aciding-Firmg- 
Fret Lead Glazing— Index. 

PAINTING ON GLASS AND PORCELAIN AND 
ENAMEL PAINTING. A Complete*Introduction to the 
Preparation of all the Colours and Fluxes used for Painting on Porce- 
lain. Enamel, Faience and Stoneware, the Coloured Pastes and CoP 
oured Glasses, together with a Minute Description of the Firing or 
Colours and Enamels. By Felix Hermann, Technical Chemist, Wtth 
Eighteen Illustrations. 300 pp. Translated from the German second 
md enlarged Edition. Price 10s. 6d. ; India and QolonifS, Us. ; Other 
G entries, 12*,; strictly net. 
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Chromate, Lead 


Chromic 


Quartz, Purifying Quart*, Sedimentatkfc, Quenching, Borax. Boracte Acid, 
Sodium Carbonates, Rocaiile Flux — Preparation or the Colours for Glass 


Colour Pastes— The Coloured Glasses— Composition of the Porcelain Colours— The 
Colours: Enamels for Artistic Work— Metallic Ornamentation: Porcelain GiMin 
Gilding— Firing the Colours: Remarks on Firing: Firing Colours on Glass, Firing Co 

Porcelain: The Muffle— Accidents occasionally Supervening during the Pfooeae of 

Remarks on the Different Methods of Painting on Glass, Porcelain, ate.— Appendix r CJeani 
Old Glass Paintings. 


Paper Staining. 

THE DYEING OP PAPER PULP. A Practical Treatise for 

the use of Papermakers, Paperstainers, Students and others. By 
Julius Erfurt, Manager of a Paper Mill. Translated into BngHssi , 
and Edited with Additions by Julius Hubner, P.C.S., Lecturer on 
Papermaking at the Manchester Municipal Technical School. With 
Illustrations and 157 patterns of paper dyed In the pulp. Royal 
8vo, 180 pp. Price 15s. ; India and Colonies, 16s. ; Other Countries, 
20a. ; strictly net. Limited edition. 
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Behaviour of the Paper Fibres during the Process of Dyeing, Theory of the 
Mordant— Colour Fixing Mediums (Mordants)— Influence of the Quality oi the Water 
Used-Inorganic Colours— Oreanic Colours— Practical Application of the Coal Tar 
Colours according to their Properties and their Behaviour towards the Different 
Paper Fibres— Dyed Patterns on Various Pulp Mlxtures-Dyelng to Shade— Index. 


Enamelling on Metal. 

ENAMELS AND ENAMELLING. For Enamel Makers. 

Workers in Gold and Silver, and Manufacturers of Objects of Art. 
By Paul Randau. Translated from the German. With Sixteen Ulus* 
trations. Demy 8vo. 180 pp. Price 10s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, 
11s. ; Other Countries, 12s. ; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Composition and Properties of Glass— Raw Materials for ths Manufacture of Enamel*— 
Substances Added to Produce Opacity— Fluxes— Pigments— Decolorising Agents— Testing 
the Raw Materials with the Blow-pipe Flame— Subsidiary Materials— Preparing the 
Materials for Enamel Making— Mixing the Materials— The Preparation of Technical Enamels, 
The Enamel Mass— Appliances for Smelting the Enamel Mass— Smelting the Charge— 
Composition of Enamel Masses— Composition of Masses for Ground Enamels— Composition 
t»f Cover Enamels— Preparing the Articles for Enamelling— Applying the Enamel— Firing 
the Ground Enamel— Applying and Firing the Cover Enamel or Glaze— Repairing Defects 
in Enamelled Ware— Enamelling Articles of Sheet Metal— Decorating Enamelled Wa r*— 
Specialities in Enamelling— Dial-plate Enamelling— Enamels for Artistic Purposes, Recipes 
for Enamels of Various Colours— Index. 

THE ART OF ENAMELLING ON METAL. By W. 

Norman Brown. Twenty-eight Illustrations. Crown Svo. 80 pp. 
Price 2s. 6d. ; Abroad, 3s. ; strictly net. 


Silk Manufacture. 

SILK THROWING AND WASTE SILK SPINNING. 

&y Hollins Raynbr. Demy 8vo. 170 pp. 117 Itius* Price Sa.,; 
Colonies, 5s. 6d. ; Other Countries, 6s. ; strictly net. 

The Silkworm— Cocoon Reefing a^QuaSSeaof Silk— Silk Throwing-Silt Waste*— The 
Preparation of. Silk Waste for Drumming— Silk Waste Degummmg, Schapphtg and tHf 
gaf^in^Tb^pmng and Dressing of vftateepSilk 
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TECHNOLOGY OP TEXTILE 

^ggV heir r Qrigin ’ Structure - Preparation, Washing 
! JwST®’ Py*!?*' P rlnt)n i and Dressing. By Dr. Oaoao vow 

; ~ PnLZ ran8 m ed . ■ the Germ * ln by y CHARLEB SALTBR 

**5 pp. Forty-seven Illustrations. Royal 8vo. Price 10s 6d ♦ India 
and Colonies, 11s, ; Other Countries, 12s. net. „ *’ 

+ * Content 8. * 

JSWX-K-dM «x> *- 

WEAVING AND YARN NUMBERING. 

According,,* 0 Various Systems, with Conversion Tables. Translated 
£° ” l. he G er ??- n of Anthon Gruner. with Twenty-six Diagrams 
S* 15 ° PP- D Cr ?wn 8vo, Price 7s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, 

os.; Other Countries, 8s. 6d. ; strictly net. 

a Contents. 

f V T> u l Systems of Looms-Mouutillf «ad 
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textile raw materials and their con- 

VERSION INTO YARNS. (The Study of the Raw 

Materials and the Technology of the Spinning Process.) By Julius 
Zipber. Translated from German by Charles Salter. 302 Illus- 
trations. 500 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, 
lls.; Other Countries, 12s.; strictly net. 

Contents. 

u>UBO ^ ART J*“ The Material* Used In the Textile Industry. 

mineral Raw Materials. Vegetable Raw Materials. Animal Raw Materials, 

PART II. —The Technology of Spinning or the Conversion of Textile Raw 
Materials into Yarn. 

Vegetable Raw Materials. Cotton Spinning— Installation of a Cotton 
Mill— Spinning Waste Cotton and Waste Cotton Yarns— Flax Spinning— Fine Spinning— Tow 
Yaro— ^tnising^J ® p ‘^. in ^~'® p ' nn ' n ^ ^ em P Tow String— Jute Spinning— Spinning Jute Lint 

_ . , ^ , . PART HI.— Spinning Animal Raw Materials. 

Spinning Carded Woollen Yarn— Finishing Yarn-*-Worsted Spinning— Finishing Worsted 
Ywn— Artificial Wool or Shoddy Spinning— Shoddy and Mungo Manufacture— Spinning 
Shoddy and other Wool Substitute*— Spinning Waste Silk— Chappe Silk— Fine Spinning- 
Index. 


DESIGNING. By H. 

[In the press. 


THE GRAMMAR OF TEXTILE 

Nisbbt. With many Illustrations. 

Contents. 

Introduction— The Plain or Calico Weave and its Modifications— Twill and Kindred 
Weaves— Diamond and Kindred Weaves— Bedford Cords— Backed Fabrics-rFustians— Terry 
^ef^brics— Gauze and Leno Fabrics— Tissue, Lappet and Swivel Figuring— OnduhS and 


LACE-MAKING. A Handbook tor Teachers and 
By M, S, W. Milroy, Illustrated with Diagrams. [Is the /mi, 




THE CHEMISTRY OP SAT MANOTAOTORISWG. i*e- 
tures delivered before the Hat Manufacturers’ Association. Revised 
and Edited by Albert Shonk. With 16 Illustrations. [In ike press. 

Contents. 

Textile Fibres— Wool, Hair, etc,- Water, Chemistry of, and Impurities in— Test* of Purity 
—Acids and Alkalies— Boric Acid, Borax, Soap— Shellac, Wood Spirit— Stiffening and Proofing 
—Mordants: their Nature and Use— Dyestuffs and Colours— Dyeing of Wool and Fur- 
Optical Properties of Colours. 

THE TECHNICAL TESTING OF YARNS AND TEX* 
TILE FABRICS. With Reference to Official Specifica- 
tions. Translated from the German of Dr. J. Herzf^ld. Second 
Edition. Sixty-nine Illustrations. 200 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. ; 
India and Colonies, 11s. ; Other Countries, 12s. ; strictly net. 
Contents. 

Yarn Testing. Determining the Yarn Number-Testing 4he Length of Yarns- 
Examination of the External Appearance of Yarn- Determining the Twist of Yarn 
and Twist.— Determination of Tensile Strength and Elasticity — Estimating the 
Percentage of Fat in Yarn- Determination of Moisture (Conditioning)— Appendix. 

DECORATIVE AND FANCY TEXTILE FABRICS. 

By R. T. Lord. Manufacturers and Designers of Carpets, Damask, 
Dress and all Textile Fabrics. 200 pp. Demy8vo. 132 Designs and 
Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, 8s. ; Other Countries, 
8s. 6d. ; strictly net. 

Contents. 

A Few Hints on Designing Ornumental Textile Fabrics— A Few Hints on Designing Orna- 
mental Textile Fabrics (continued)— A Few Hints on Designing Ornamental Textile Fabrics 
(continued)— A Few Hints on Designing Ornamental Textile Fabrics (continued)— Hints for 
Ruled-paper Draughtsmen— The Jacquard Machine- Brussels and Wilton Carpets— Tapestry 
Carpets— Ingrain Carpets— Axminster Carpets— Damask and Tapestry Fabrics— Scarf Silks 
and Ribbons-Silk Handkerchiefs— Dress Fabrics— Mantle Cloths— Figured Plush -Bed Quilts 
—Calico Printing. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DAMASK WEAVING. 

By H. Kinzer and K. Walter. Royal Svo. Eighteen Folding Plates. 
Six Illustrations. Transited from the German. 110 pp. Price 8s. 6d. ; 
Colonies, 9s. ; Other Countries, 9s. 6d. ; strictly net. 

Contents. 

The Various Sorts ol Damask Fabrics- Drill (Ticking, Handloom-made)— Whole 
Damask for Tablecloths— Damask with Ground- and Connecting-warp Threads— Furniture 
Damask— Lampas or Hangings— Church Damasks— The Manufacture of Whole Damask 
—Damask Arrangement wit hand .without Cross-Shedding- The Altered Cone-arrangement— 
The Principle ot the Corner Lifting Cord— The Roller Principle— The Combination of the 
Jacquard with the so-called Damask Machine— The Special Damask Machine— The Combina- 
tion of Two Tyings. 

FAULTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF WOOLLEN 
GOODS AND THEIR PREVENTION. By Nicolas 

Reiser. Translated from the Second German Edition. Crown Svo. 
Sixty-three Illustrations. 170 pp Price 5s.; Colonies, 5s. fc’d. ; Other 
Countries, 6s. ; strigtly net. 

Contents. 

Improperly Chosen Raw Material or Improper Mixtures— Wrong Treatment of the 
Msterial in Washing, Carbonisation, Drying, Dyeing and Spinning— Improper Spacing of the 
Goods in the Loom— Wrong Placing ot Colours— Wrong Weight or Width of the Goods 
-Breaking of Warp and Weft Threads- Presence of Doubles, Singles, Thiel*, Loose, 
and too Hard Twisted Threads as well as Tangles, Thick Knots and the Like— Errors fe 
Cross-weaving— inequalities, i>„ Bands and Stripes— Dirty Borders— Defective Selvedge*— 
Hotel fnd Buttons— Hub^ed Places— Creases-Spots— Loose and Bad Colours— Badly Dyed 
Selvedges— Hard Goods- Brittle Goods- Uneven Goods— Removal of 
Cmm and Snots. * 



tt£stiiig to Woollens. From the GermS of N. Reiser. Thirty-four 
fflwtaftioBs. Table*. 160 pp. Demy 8vo. 1904. Price 10*. «d.t 
India and Colonies, 11s. ; Other Countries, 12s. ; strictly net. 

M.teri»l-Pro^rt^"f 8 DiH,r«nt Grade* of Wool to PtmWi * 
MiKtura St a Given Pnce— Quantity to Produce a Given Length— Yarn Calculation*— Yarn 
Number- Working Calculation-Calculating the Reed Count— Coat of Weaving, etc. 


WATERPROOFING OF FABRICS. By Dr. S. Mierzinski. 

Crown 8vo. 104 pp. 29 lllus., Price 5s. ; Colonies, 5s. 6d. ; Other 
Countries, 6s. ; strictly net. 
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Introduction— Preliminary Treatment of the Fabric — Waterproofing with Acetate of 
Alumma— Impregnation of the Fabric— Drying— Waterproofing with Paraffin— Waterproofing 
with Ammonium Cuprate -Waterproofing with Metallic Oxides- Coloured Waterproof 
Fabrics— Waterproofing with Gelatine, Tannin, Caseinate of Lime and other Bodies-Manu- 
fixture of Tarpaulin-British Waterproofing Patenta-Index. 


HOW TO MAKE A WOOLLEN MILL PAY. By John 

Mackie. Crown 8vo. 76 pp. 1904. Price 3s. 6d. ; Colonies, 4s. ; 
Other Countries, 4s. 6d. ; net. 

~ Contents. 

Blends, Piles, or Mixtures of Clean Scoured Wools— Dyed Wool Book— The Order Book 
—Pattern Duplicate Books— Management and Oversight— Constant Inspection of Mill De- 
partments— Importance of Delivering Goods to Time, Shade, Strength, etc.— Plums. 

(For “ Textile Soaps ” sec p. 7.) 


Dyeing, Colour Printing, 
Matching and Dye-stuffs. 

THE COLOUR PRINTING OP CARPET YARNS. Manual 

for Colour Chemists and Textile Printers. By David Paterbon, 
F.C.S. Seventeen Illustrations. 136 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. ; 
India and Colonies, 8s. ; Other Countries, 8s. 6d. ; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Structure and Constitution of Wool Fibre— Yarn Scouring— Scouring Materials— Water for 
Scouring — Bleaching Carpet Yarns— Colour Making for Yarn Printing— Colour Printing 
Pastes— Colour Recipes for Yarn Printing— Science of Colour Mixing— Matching of Colours 
—“Hank" Printing-Printing Tapestry Carpet Yarns—Yarn Printing— Steaming Printed 
Yarns— Washing of Steamed Yarns— Aniline Colours Suitable for Yarn Printing— Glossary of 
Dyes and Dye-wares used in Wood Yarn Printing— Appendix. 


THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR MIXING. A Manual in* 

tended for the use of Dyers, Calico Pointers and Colour Chemists. By 
David Paterbon, F.C.S. Forty-one Illustrations, Five Coloured PlatM. 
and Four Plates showing Eleven Dyed Specimens of Fabrloe. 132 
pp. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, 8s.; Other 
Countries, 8s. 6d. ; strictly net. 


Contents. „ ^ _ ; 

Colour a Sensation; Colours of Illuminated Bodies; Colours of Opaque and Transparent 
Bodies; Surface Colour— Analysis of Light; Spectrum; Hbmogeneous Colours; Ready 
Method of Obtaining a Spectrum— Examination of Solar Spectrum ; The Spectroscope and 
Its Construction; Colourists’ Use of the Spectroscope— Colour by Absorption; Solutions ana 
Dyed Fabrics; Dichroic Coloured Fabrics in Gaslight— Colour Primaries of the Scientist 
nmu$ the Dyer and Artist; Colour Mixing by Rotation and Lye Dyeing; Hue, Parity, 
Brightness; Tints; Shades, Scales, Tones, Sad and Sombre Colours- Colour Mixing ; Pore 
and Impure Greens, Orange and Violets; Large Variety of Shades from few Colours; Con* 
sideration of the Practical Primaries: Red, Yellow and B1 ue— Secondary 
datum of Violet and Purple Group; Tints and Shades of Violet; Changes io A rti ficial Ught 
^-Tirfery Shades ; Broken Hues; Absorption Spectra of Tertiary Shades— Appends row 
Dyed Specimens Illustrating Text-Index. 



Translated from the German by. A C?^Vright, M.A. (Oxon.), B.Sci. 
(Lond.). Twenty-four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 150 pp, Price 51; 
India and Colonies, 5s. 6d. ; Other Countries, 6s. ; strictly net, 


COLOUR MATCHING ON TEXTILES. A Manual m 

tended for the use of Students of Colour Chemistry, Dyeing and 
Textile Printing. By David Paterson, F.C.S. Coloured Fi^ontit- 
piece. Twenty-nine Illustrations* and Fourteen Of Byotf 

Fabrtoi. Demy 8vo. 132 pp. Price 7s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, Is. $ 
Other Countries, 8s. 6d. ; strictly net. 
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Colour Vision and Structure of the Eye— Perception of Colour— Primary and 'Comple- 
mentary Colour Sensations— Daylight for Colour Matching— Selection of a Good Pure Light 
—Diffused Daylight, Direct Sunlight, Blue Skylight, Variability of Daylight, etc., etc.— 
Matching of Hues— Purity and Luminosity of Colours— Matching Bright Hues— Aid of Tinted 
Films— Matching Difficulties Arising from Contrast— Examination of Colours by Reflected 
and Transmitted Lights— Effect of Lustre and Transparency of Fibres in Colour Matching 
—Matching of Colours on Velvet Pile— Optical Properties of Dye stuffs Dichroism, Fluor- 
escence— Use of Tinted Mediums— Orange Film— Defects of the Eye— Yellowing of the Lent 
—Colour Blindness, etc.— Matching of Dyed Silk Trimmings and Linings and Bimtinge— Its 
Difficulties— Behaviour of Shades tn Artificial Light— Colour Matching of Old Fabrics, etc.— 
Examination of Dyed Colours under the Artificial Lights— Electric Arc, Magnesium and Dufton, 
Gardner Lights, Welsbach, Acetylene, etc.— Testing Qualities of an Iuuminant— Influence 
of the Absorption Spectrum in Changes of Hue under the Artificial Lights— Study of the 
Causes of Abnormal Modifications of Hue, etc. 


COLOUR: A HANDBOOK OF THE THEORY OF 
COLOUR. By George H, Hurst, F.C.S. With Twi 
Coloured Platoo and Seventy-two Illustrations. 160 pp. Demy 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 8s.; Other Countries, 8s. 6d,; 
strictly net. 

Contents. 

Colour and Its Production- Cause of Colour In Coloured Bodles-Colour Pheno- 
mena and Theories— The Physiology o! Light— Contrast-Colour in Decoration and 
Design— Measurement of Colour. 
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THE ART OF DYEING WOOL, SILK AND COTTON. 

Translated from the French of M. Hellot, M. Macquer and M. LB 
Pilbur D'Apligny. First Published in English in 1789. Six Plates. 
Demy 8vo. 446 pp. Price 5s. ; India and Colonies, 5s. 6d. ;* Other 
Countries, 6s. ; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Part I., The Art of Dyeing Wool and Woollen Cloth, Stuff*. Yarn, Worsted, etc. 
Part II., The Art of Dyeing Silk. Part III., The Art ol Dyeing Cotton and Linen 
Thread, together with the Method of Stamping 511 ks, Cottons, etc 


THE CHEMISTRY OF DYE-STUFFS. By Dr. Georg Von 

Georoibvics. Translated from the Second German Edition. 412 pp. 
Demy 8vo, Price 10s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, 11s. ; Other Countries, 
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i fcfr the Dyer and Student. By Franklin Bbs^h, Practical 


ig Machinery. Demy 8vo. * Price 7s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, 
r Countries, 8s. 6d. ; strictly net 

Contents. . 


rixatton wren ueveiopers ; Direct Dyeing followed by Fixation with Couplers; Dyeing on 
TOAttfo Mordant; Dyeing on Metallic Mordant; Production of Colour Direct upon Cotton 
Fibres ; Dyeing Cotton by Impregnation with Dye-stuff Solution— Dyeing Union (Mixed Cotton 
"Wld Woon Fabrics— Dyeing Half Silk (Cotton-Silk, Satin) Fabrics— Operations following 
Dyeing— Washing, Soaping, Drying— Testing of the Colour of Dyed Fabrics— Experimental 
Dyeing and Comparative Dye Testing— Index. 

The book contains numerous recipes for the production on Cotton Fabrics of all kinds of a 
great t nge of colours. 


THE DYEING OP WOOLLEN FABRICS. By Franklin 

Beech, Practical Colourist and Chemist. Thirty-three Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo. 228 pp. Price 7s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, 8s. ; Other 

Countries, 8s. 6d. net. 

Contents. 

The Wool Fibre— Structure, Composition and Properties— Processes Preparatory to Dyeing 
—Scouring and Bleaching of Wool— Dyeing Machinery and Dyeing Manipulations— Loom 
Wool Dyemg, Yarn Dyeing and Piece Dyeing Machinery— The Principles and Practice of 
Wool Dyeing— Properties of Wool Dyeing— Methods of Wool Dyeing— Groups of Dyes — 
Dyeing with the Direct Dyes— Dyeing with Basic Dyes— Dyeing with Acid Dyes— Dyeing 
with Mordant Dyes— Level Dyeing— Blacks on Wool— Reds on Wool— Mordanting of Wool — 
Orange Shades on Wool— Yellow Shades on Wool— Green Shades on Wool— Blue Shades on 
Woof-Violet Shades on Wool — Brown Shades on Wool — Mode Colours on Wool— Dyeing 
Union (Mixed Cotton Wool) Fabrics— Dyeing of Gloria— Operations following Dyeing- 
Washing, Soaping, Drying— Experimental Dyeing and Comparative Dye Testing-Testing of 
the Colour of Dyed Fabrics— Index. 



Bleaching and Washing. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE BLEACHING OF 
LINEN AND COTTON YARN AND FABRICS. By 

L. Tailfer, Chemical and Mechanical Engineer. Translated from the 
French by John Geddes McIntosh. Demy 8vo. 803 pp. Twenty 
Illusts. Price 12s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, 13s. 6d. ; Other Countries, 
16s. ; strictly net. 
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ky® Boiling K*i«— Operation, of Lye^^ling— Cooi^tratioii of Lyw-^ilatherandJPtatfi 


Ado— Effects Produced by Acids— Souring Cisternsr-Drymg— Drj 
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and Carbonated Alkali (SodaMMowtett^^ CWomnistrie Method-- 

Preparation of Standard Solutions— Apparatus lor Chlorine Valuation— Alkali in Excess k 
Decolourising Chlorides— Chlorine and Decolourising Chloride*— Synopsis— Chlorine^ 
Chloride of Lime— Hypochlorite of Soda— Brochoki’t Chloroaone— Various Decolourising 
Hypochlorites— Comparison of Chloride of Lime and Hypochlorite of Soda— Water— 
dualities of Water— Hardness— Dervaux’s Purifier— Testing the Purified Water— Different 
plant for Purification— Filters-Bleaching of Yam-Weight of Yam— Lye Bolling— 
Chemicking— Washing— Bleaching of Cotton Yarn— The Installation of a Bleach Works- 
Water Supply— Steam Boilers — Steam Distribution Pipes— Engines— Heirs— Washing- 
Machines— Stocks— Wash Wheels— Chemicking and Souring Cisterns— Various— Buildings— 
Addenda— Energy of Decolourising Chlorides and Bleaching by Electricity and Ozone- 
Energy of Decolourising Chlorides— Chlorides— Production of Chlorine and Hypochlorites 
by Electrolysis— Lunge's Process for increasing the intensity of the Bleaching Power of 
Chloride of Lime— Trilfer's Process for Removing the Excess of Lime or Soda from De- 
colourising Chlorides— Bleaching by Ozone. 


Cotton Spinning and Combing. 

COTTON SPINNING (First Year). By Thomas Thornlby, 
Spinning Master, Bolton Technical School. 160 pp. Eighty-four Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Second Impression. Price 3s. ; Abroad, 3s. 6d. ; 
strictly net. 
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Syllabus and Examination Papers of the City and Guilds of London Institute— Cultiva- 
tion, Classification, Ginning, Baling and Mixing of the Raw Cotton— Bale-Breakers, Mixing 
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COTTON SPINNING (Intermediate, or Second Year). By 
Thomas Thorn ley. 180 pp. Seventy Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
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Syllabuses and Examination Papers of the City and Guilds of London Institute— The 
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COTTON SPINNING (Honours, or Third Year). By Thomas 

Thornley. 216 pp. Seventy-four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 5s.; 
India and British Colonies, 5s. 6d. ; Other Countries, 6s. ; strictly net. 
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Syllabuses and Examination Papers of the City and Guilds of Ltmdon Institute— Cotton— 
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COTTON COMBING MACHINES. By Thos. Thoknlby, 

Spinning Master, Technical School, Bolton. Dcmy8vo. 117 Illustra- 
tions. 300 pp. Price 7s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, 8s. ; Other Countries, 
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The Sliver Lap Machine and the Ribbon Cap Machine— General Description of theHeiknann 
Comber— The Cam Shaft— On the Detaching and Attaching Mechanism of the Conner-: 
Resetting of Combers— The Erection of a Heilmann Comber-Stop Motions; VariotisCalcti* * 
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Index. f 



Collieries and Mines. 

RECOVERY WORK AFTER PIT FIRES. By Robert 
Lamprbcht, Mining Engineer and Manager. Translated from the 
German. Illustrated by Six large Plates, containing Seventy-six 
Illustrations. 175 pp., demy 8vo. Price 10s. Ed. ; India and Colonies, 
11s, ; Other Countries, 12s. ; strictly net. 
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* Fires— Preventive Regulations : (1) The Outbreak and Rapid Extension 

of a Shaft Fire can be most reliably prevented by Employing little or no Combustible Material 
in thj i Construction of the Shaft : (2) Precautions for Rapidly Localising an Outbreak of Fire in 
(he Shaft; (S) Precautions to be Adopted in caRe those under 1 and 2 Pail or Prove Inefficient, 
Precautions giinst Spontaneous Ignition of Coal. Precautions for Preventing Explosions of 
Fire-damp ana Coal Dust. Employment of Electricity in Mining, particularly in Fiery Pits. 
Experiments on the Ignition of Fire-damp Mixtures and Clouds of Coal Dust by Electricity— 
Indications of an Existing or Incipient Fire— Appliances for Working In Irresplrable 
Oases: .Respiratory Apparatus; Apparatus with Air Supply Pipes; Reservoir Apparatus: 
Oxygen Apparatus— Extinguishing Pit Fires: (a) Chemical Means: ( b ) Extinction with 
Water. Dragging down the Burning Masses and Packing with Clay; (r) Insulating the Seat 
of the Fire by Dams. Dam Building. Analyses of Fire Gases. Isolating the Seat of a Fire 
with Dams: Working in Irrespirable Gases (“Gas-diving”): Air-Lock Work. Complete 
Isolation of the Pit. Flooding a Burning Section isolated by means of Dams. Wooden 
Dams: Masonry Dams. Examples of Cylindrical and Dome-shaped Dams Dam Doors: 
Flooding the Whole Pit— Rescue Stations : (a) Stations above Ground : (6) Underground 
Rescue Stations— Spontaneous ignition of Coal In Bulk— Index. 

VENTILATION IN MINES. By Robert Wabner, Mining 

Engineer. Translated from the German. * Royal 8vo. Thirty Plates 
and Twenty-two Illustrations. 240 pp. Price 10s. 6d. ; India and 
Colonies, 11s.; Other Countries. 12s.; strictly net. 
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The Causes of the Contamination of Pit Air— The Means of Preventing the 
Dangers resulting from the Contamination of Pit Air— Calculating the Volume 
of Ventilating Current necessary to free Pit Air from Contamination— Determination 
of the Resistance Opposed to the Passage of Air through the Pit— Laws of Re- 
sistance and Formula: therefor- Fluctuations in the Temperament or Specific Re- 
sistance of a Pit-Means foi Providing a Ventilating Current In the Pit-Mechani- 
cal Ventilation— Ventilators and Fans— Determining the Theoretical, Initial, and 
True (Effective) Depression of the Centrifugal Fan-New Types of Centrifugal Fan 
of Small Diameter and High Working Speed- Utilising the Ventilating Current to 
the utmost Advantage and distributing the same through the Workings -Artifici- 
ally retarding the Ventilating Current-Ventilating Preliminary Workings-BIlnd 
Headings-Separate Ventilation- Supervision of Ventllatlon-lNDEx. 

HAULAGE AND WINDING APPLIANCES USED IN 
MINES. By Carl Volk. Translated from the German. 
Royal 8vo. With Six Plates and 148 Illustrations. 150 pp. Price 
8s. 6d. ; Colonies, 9s. ; Other Countries, 9s. 6d. ; strictly net. 
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Haulage Appliances-Rop s-Haulage Tubs and Trackft-Cages and Winding Appliancee- 
Winding Engines for Vertical Shafts-Winding jvithout Ropes— Haulage in Levels and 
inclines— The Working of Underground F.ngines-Machinery for Downhill Haulage. 


Dental Metallurgy. 

DENTAL METALLURGY: MANUAL FOR STUDENTS 
AND DENTISTS. By A. B. GkifiAths, Ph.D. Demy 
8vo. Thirty-six Illustrations. 200 pp. Price 7s. 6d.; India and 
Colonies, 8s. ; Other Countries, 8s. 6d. ; strictly net. 

Introductioiu-Phvsical Properties of the Metals-^Action of Certain A«ent» on Metal.- 
XI. 1 liaetTrifl on Allovs-Tbeory and Varieties of Blowpipes— Fluxes- 
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Zio^^agnesium— Cadmium— Tin— Lead - Aluminium-Antimony,- Bismuth - Palladium- 
Ptari^iiaSridium— N ickel— Practical Work-Weights and Measures. 



Engineering, Smoke Preventibn 
and Metallurgy. 

THE PREVENTION OF SUOEE. Combined with the 
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